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Sensation 
Wherever 


Shown 


Greatest improvement in 
basketballs and footballs in a 
decade! A sensational new 
plus-treatment for leather that 
provides a finger-traction never 
before possible—a Rawlings 
laboratory development that 
guarantees perfect sure-grip 
ball handling under every 
pl iying co! obhateye® 
Moisture and perspiration 
have no effect upon it —but 
actually improve this 
remarkable non-slip surface 
treatment. Formula-15 won't 
Being non-sticky, 
1-gummy, it never picks 
dirt and lint. Neither heat 
cold will affect it 


iwlings ‘*‘ Royal Label” 
ive this outstanding 
i-L5 treatment— the 
otballs and basketballs 
the perfect finish for 
Grip! 
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A WATCH FOR 
1 Cawlings 


THIS LABEL 
ROYAL LABEL 
BALL | Rawlings Formula-15 treated R5 
FORMULA-15 TREATED football, RSS and RLO basketballs 


are identified by this Rawlings 
“Royal Label 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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The sure-fingered J5-V foot ball now is 


greater than ever. 


Coaches and players for years have known 
the J5-V as the easiest ball to handle 
because of its exclusive Spalding 

tannage and deep pebbling. 





Now with a new discovery in leather 
treatment, Spalding gives you the J5-V with 
Control-it, an amazing slip-proof feature. 


Standard ball for the traditional and top bowl 
games, the J5-V is sure to win many new 
enthusiasts this year because of Control-it. 
The surface of the ball is dry to the touch, yet 
gives increased finger-friction for better 
control under all weather conditions. 


With the new J5-V your players will handle 
the ball with more confidence. 


The Great New "eH Slip Proof Uoatm 
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related to our lead article, this month’s cover picture shows the 


type of fundamentals used at New Trier High School. 
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fundamentals are discussed in the article which starts on page 6. 
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Thousands of Athletic Direc- 
tors, Coaches, Team Man- 
agers and Players Acclaim 
the BEFORE and AFTER Story 
of Raleigh 


QUALITY 
RECONDITIONING 


When Raleigh factory- REBUILDS your 
athletic equipment it gives you a second 
useful life! Raleigh rebuilds it inside and 
out, after it is first thoroughly inspected, 
cleaned and sterilized. New parts are used 
where necessary and the fully rebuilt 
equipment comes to you like new... for 
better play... longer...at lower cost. 


At the Raleigh factory we use the same 
fine skills, long experience and modern 
machines that make the Raleigh Quality 
Line of New Sports Equipment famous! 
That’s why the country’s leading schools, 


colleges, professional teams, army and - 


navy teams send their equipment to 
Raleigh. You'll get a doubled life out of 


your original equipment investment. 


it Pays to 
“Have Raleigh Rebuild it!’ 


RECONDITIONING. DIVISION 


2 il Athletic 





tALEIGH REBUIL 


UR FOOTBALL EQUIPMEN 
HAS A DOUBLED LIFE... 
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SPORTING GOODS DEALERS: NOW YOU can render this nationally 
known Raleigh Reconditioning Service for your customers! Write for 
information about an exclusive franchise in your locality. 





Equipment Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Whatever you want— 
wear Wigwams. 


All materials — 
all weights — 
all prices. 


A Soft, springy, 


absorbent Wigwams, 
nylon reinforced, 
provide the all-impor- 
tant foot comfort 
needed for top 
performance. And — 
Wigwams are 
STA-SIZED* to retain 
that comfort .. . no 
binding, bunching or 
chafing. Order 
Wigwams...at leading 
dealers everywhere. 


* Won't shrink below 
the knitted size. 


Hand Knit Hosiery Co. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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Thread Color 


Green 





ALL WOOL 


PART WOOL 
(Also available with 


colored tops) 
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Bf sixteen coaches of the finalist 
teams in the Iowa’s boys’ basket- 
ball tournament had on an average 
almost one more year of coaching ex- 
perience than their brothers who 
coached the 16 finalist teams in the 
girls’ tournament. The average grad- 
uating class from college for the boys’ 
teams was 1943, while for the coaches 
of the girls’ teams it was 1944. Nine of 
the coaches graduated from teachers 
colleges, 14 from independent Iowa 
colleges, and 9 from universities. Of 
the 32 coaches, five are graduates of 
schools outside the state . . . To the 
spectators, overjoyed at being able 
to know the players better without the 
two platoon system, you have a shock 
coming. Here is the way “Biggie” 
Munn is handling it in spring prac- 
tice when a team switches from of- 
fense to defense. The left guard goes 
to right guard, center to right line- 
backer, right guard to left tackle, left 
tackle to left guard, quarterback to 
right halfback, right halfback to left 
halfback, left halfback to safety man, 
and fullback to left linebacker. Under 
this system the left tackle must be fast. 
Probably this man will not be big en- 
ough to play defensive tackle so he is 
shifted to guard. “Biggie” wants to 
save the quarterback as much as pos- 
sible so he shifts him to right halfback 
where experience has shown “Biggie” 
there is the least defensive backfield 
action. Incidentally, these shifts are 
not individual shifts due to indi- 
vidual characteristics, but are stan- 
dard shifts; otherwise, any sane pat- 
tern of substitution could not be 
maintained . . . When Lisle Black- 
bourn called his Marquette squad to- 
gether to outline daily practice rou- 
tines, he emphasized the importance 
of lengthy workouts on tackling. A 
voice from the rear, obviously an of- 
fensive man, piped up: “Tackling? 
What’s that?” 


* + * 


OB WREN, Ohio University base- 
ball coach, related the story of an 
argument he had with an umpire 
when he was playing with Toledo. 
“When the third pitch whizzed over, 
relates Wren, I turned to the ump 





and told him it was no strike. The 
ump said, ‘Well, if you think that 
wasn’t a strike, take a look at the box 
score in tomorrow’s paper and see’ 
Wren said, I did and it was.” . . 

In the past we have mentioned the 
number of coaches who painted for a 
hobby. Another unusual hobby is bee 
keeping, practiced by Gene Wett 
stone, Penn State gymnastics coach. At 
a recent farm show Wettstone walked 
off with top honors for his bees . . . 
One of the oldest companies in Ameri- 
ican business is a firm well known in 
the field of athletics—the A. S. Barnes 
Company which was founded in 1838 
. . . What must be the outstanding 
coaching record of all time is the rec- 
ord that Bob Kiphuth, Yale swim. 
ming coach, possesses. Out of 500 
dual meets, Yale has only lost 10. In 
compiling the record, consecutive vic- 
tory cycles of 63, 65, 175, and the cur- 
rent 98 were accumulated . . . What 
is the greatest number of consecutive 
tie games that a football team has 
played? The best we have come across 
is five played by Wofford College in 
1948, under Phil Dickens, the newly 
appointed Wyoming coach . . . The 
longest basketball winning streak in 
colleges is the 44 games won by Texas 
in the years 1913 to 1917. In more re- 
cent times Long Island (1935-37) and 
Seton Hall (1939-41) have strings of 
43 wins . . . Joseph Pawlowski moves 
into collegiate ranks with his ap- 
pointment as football coach at St. 
Joseph’s College in Rensselaer, Ind. 
Pawlowski played at Illinois under 
Zuppke and Eliot. After playing pro- 
fessional football he entered coach- 
ing in 1946 at Alexander Park High 
School, Portsmouth, Va. Moving to 
Churchland High School in Ports- 
mouth he was named Virginia Coach 
of the Year in 1948. He comes to St. 
Joseph’s from Paxton, Ill. High 
School In Oklahoma only 
four of the 779 high schools have 
swimming pools . . . Joe Marguici, 
former Detroit Lion back and foot- 
ball and basketball coach at Marshall 
High School in Los Angeles, has been 
named backfield coach at the Univer- 
sity of Denver . . . Ollie Sax, Penn 
State’s outstanding track man, appar- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Other field houses 
and stadiums by 
AMERICAN BRIDGE 


Collegiate: 


Sugar Bowl—Tulane University—New Orleans, La. + Orange Bowl 
(original)—Miami, Fla. + Gator Bowl—Jacksonville, Fla. + Purdue 
University's Field House - Purdue University’s Gymnasium + Addition 
to Purdue University’s Grandstand - University of Chicago's Field 
House * St. Joseph's College's Field House—Philadelphia, Pa. 
University of Colorado's Field House ~ University of Pittsburgh's 
Field House 
Non-collegiate: 


Yankee Stadium—Bronx, New York City - Forbes Field Grandstand— 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Polo Grounds Grandstand—Manhattan, New York 
City + Will Rogers Stadium—Broadmoor, Colo. - Will Rogers Memorial 
Coliseum—Ft. Worth, Tex. + Cleveland Municipal Stadium 


AVAILABLE NOW! For showings in churches, schools, 
clubs, and industries, the new sound and color motion 
picture—BUILDING FOR THE NATIONS—a candid, 
factual photographic record of the highlights of the fabri- 
cation and erection of the United Nations Secretariat 
Building in New York City. For free bookings, write our 
Pittsburgh office. 
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A modern field house 


of rigid-frame steel construction 


gives mote usable Moor Spaces. 
goes up faster... costs less to build 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 
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FIELD HOUSE IN ILLINOIS. Customer: R. C. Wieboldt 
Company. Plans and Specifications by: Holabird & Root 
and Burgee, Architects, Chicago. 








HE field house shown above in stage of erection is a good example 
Te American Bridge rigid-frame construction. 

Structures of this type permit maximum use of floor area for all indoor 
sports. This means greater safety for the participants, unobstructed 
visibility for spectators . . . without sacrificing either the height or 
strength of the building’s roof. 

Rigid-frame steel construction for field houses, auditoriums and 
stadiums also offers other important advantages. It looks neater. It can 
be erected more speedily. It is usually more economical. 

If your institution is considering the expansion of its athletic facilities, 
we invite your inquiry. American Bridge has the engineering, fabricat- 
ing and erecting experience to give you quick, dependable and money- 
saving service. Write our office nearest you. No obligation. 





AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - DULUTH - ELMIRA - GARY - MEMPHIS 
MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK » PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO + TRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Organizing the Season 


By WALTER ASHENBACH 






Football Coach, New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois 


\* OVER a quarter of a century of 
coaching high school football it 
has been our experience that when a 
coach has a winning team the public 
thinks he has done a great coaching 
job. In the lean seasons the coaching 
situation is not so favorable. Actually, 
a coach probably does a better job 
during the losing seasons than he does 
in the successful ones. There are two 
factors involved in winning football 
games over which a coach has little 
or no control. One is material; the 
other is morale or leadership. Lead- 
ership, which counts the most, must 
come from the boys themselves. Eith- 
er a coach has some leaders on the 
squad who are able to pull the boys 
together in the tough situations or 
he does not. When there are no lead- 
ers, there is not much a coach can do 
about the situation. A conscientious 
coach is just one of the many factors 
necessary to a successful team. 

The average high school coach has 
many problems which are not en- 
countered by the college coach. High 
school boys are younger, more emo- 
tional, and without experience. In 
some cases they do not even know 
the right way to put on helmets and 
shoulder pads. Coaches of high school 
teams have to start from the ground 
up. 
With the elimination of spring 
practice in most states, due to the 
efforts of well-intentioned but mis- 
guided administrators, many high 
school coaches have only three weeks 
or less to prepare for the first game 
of the season. Compare this time 
with that allotted most college coaches 
who have twenty days of spring prac- 


tice which, by the way, they consider 
inadequate, plus.three or four weeks 
of practice time in the fall. 

In three weeks we have to try to 





ALTER ASHENBACH played 

end for four years at Dart- 
mouth, graduating in 1921. Dur- 
ing the same period he also play- 
ed baseball. He started his ca- 
reer as baseball coach at Plymouth, 
New Hampshire and then spent 
two years at Columbia High School 
in South Orange, New Jersey as 
head coach in both sports. As- 
henbach arrived at New Trier in 
1925 and since that time has won 
138, tied 10, and lost 76. Dur- 
ing the last eleven years his teams, 
operating under his single wing 
and winged T attack, have wo 
over 80 per cent of their games. 
Last fall’s team was undefeated. 
Last summer Ashenbach was one of 
the two guest instructors at the 
Utah High School Coaches Associ- 
ation Coaching School. The most 
frequent question he was asked was 
the method he used in teaching 
fundamentals and organizing the 
season, which prompted this ar- 
ticle. Ashenbach is a high school 
member of the Rules Committee of 
the American Football Coaches As- 
sociation. 











get the players in condition, give 
each boy a fair chance, select the best 
ones for each position which fre- 
quently necessitates changing them 


from one position to another, teac! 
offensive and defensive fundament 
als, offensive assignments agains! 
changing or various defenses, thé 
same for defense, work on punting 
offense and defense, place kicking 
kick-off formations, etc. 

In order to use the available time 
to the best advantage and to prepare 
a practice schedule, two things arc 
necessary. First, an analysis should be 
made of what to teach. Second, the 
coach should decide what breakdowr 
of drills must be used. After the 
practice schedule is made, the tim« 
to be spent on offense and defense 
must be proportioned. 

To proportion the time properly, 
the type of block required of each 
boy, according to position for every 
play to be used against various de 
fenses, should be examined and re- 
corded. This will result in a frequency 
chart and aid in the preparation of 
the practice schedule. A similar analy 
sis should be made for defense. From 
this data an outline can be prepared 
as follows: 


Offensie 

All players 

1. Stance and starts — some varia- 
tion between the line and the backs. 

2. Head and shoulder block. 

3. Cross-body block. 

4, Reverse cross-body block. 
Line 

1. Post and lead block 
ations. 

2. Pulling out of the line. 

3. Trap blocking. 

4. Blocking the secondary or down 
field blocking- 


three varl- 








5. Check blocking — two types. 
6. Pass protection blocking versus 
various defenses. 
Backs 
1. Ball-handling. 
2. Open field tactics. 
3. Passing and pass receiving. 
Ends 
1. Special blocks 
2. Pass receiving 
3. Evading hold-ups on pass plays. 
nting 4. Running down under punts. 
king Defense 
All players 
1. Tackling. 
Line 
1- Defensive maneuvers and charges. 
2. Defense versus pass plays. 
Backs 
1. Defense versus running pl 


Head and Shoulder 


every 
s de- 
d re- "3 WEASEL CS ae 
sency 2. Defense versus pass plays. 
Linebackers 

I. Defense versus running plays. 

2. Defense versus pass plays. 
1ll players 

l. Punting drills — offense and 
defense. 

Next, the methods of teaching and 
the breakdown of drills for the items 
mentioned in the outline should be 
listed. A practice schedule can then 
be assembled and properly appor- 
tioned. 


Head and Shoulder Block 


pared 


yaria- 
acks. 


Coaching is teaching, and it should 
follow the principles of sound peda- 
gogy. One learns by hearing, seeing 
and doing; the most important of 
these is doing. 

In coaching blocking we try to use 

















1. Common Fault 


% Head Too Low 


all three methods. Probably the basic 
block used most by teams playing 
the T or single wing is the shoulder 
block. First, the boys are asked to 
form in a circle and we explain the 
exact details of the block, step by 
step. Then, with the balance observ- 
ing, each boy is given the opportun- 
ity of trying to block a teammate, 
slow motion, being corrected by the 
coach, step by step. The second time 
around they go at half speed, with 
the boy being blocked leaning over 
the shoulder of the blocker, and the 
blocker trying to lift him and carry 
him on his shoulder like a bag of flour 
to give the idea of the upward thrust. 
Our boys are told that any time they 
get the defensive player up on his 
toes he has lost most of his efficiency 
on defense. 

Every day we try to spend some 
time practicing the shoulder block. 
The boys count off by twos. The No. 
1 players face the No. 2 players in a 
line. Then they block on command, 
first with the right shoulder, then 
with the left shoulder. Next, the 
players switch and the drill is repeat- 
ed. Boys who are being blocked should 
offer some resistance and not just be 
taken. The use of light air bags by 
the defense and the Crowther machine 
have proved very helpful. 

Some common faults which we have 
experienced over the years with high 
school players are as follows: The boys 
tend to keep their heads down instead 
of looking up and using a “bull-neck.” 
Invariably, this results in their tails 
being higher than their shoulders. 
The power of the block is down in- 
stead of up, as the bodies of the play- 
ers follow their heads, usually to the 
ground. Players have their feet too 
close together instead of placing them 
wide for a balanced base. They use 
long steps instead of short “piston- 
like” steps. Power in this block is 
developed by the legs. Failure of a 
player to keep the side of his head 
and neck in contact with the oppon- 
ent results in his losing control of 
the defensive man. 

On other blocks, especially running 
blocks, on secondary or tertiary, the 
average high school player fails to get 
close enough to his opponent before 
throwing his block. High school boys 


Right 


2. Common Fault 


Not Blocking Through 
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3. Common Fault 
- Feet Too Close 


will block at a man instead of through 
him. This fault also applies to tack- 
ling. 

Our boys are encouraged to think 
for themselves and to analyze the 
tactics of the defense. For example, 
in a shoulder block, if the right 
shoulder is being used, the right leg 
should be under that shoulder at the 
moment of contact. The distance be- 
tween the blocker and the defensive 
man determines whether the blocker 
should start with his inside foot and 
make contact on the first step or 
whether he should start with his out- 
side foot and make contact on his 
second step. The boy should make 
this decision himself. 

A check block can be made by 
using a shoulder block or a side body 
block, depending upon the type of 
charge and the direction of the de- 
fensive man. The decision of which 
block to use should be the boy’s. 

Every season we are amazed at the 
improvement made by boys who dur- 
ing the first few weeks of practice 
appeared to be hopeless, but who with 
encouragement and constant drill de- 
veloped into good blockers before the 
season ended. 

In teaching the head-on and side 
body techniques of tackling, a circle 
is formed again and the boys go 
through the steps in slow motion, one 
by one. In the next drill the players 
line up in a column, with the ball- 
carrier facing the column three or 
four yards away. The ball-carrier runs 
at half speed toward the first boy in 
the column who tackles without the 
use of his arms, similar to a shoulder 
block. Thus, body contact is empha- 
sized first and not arm tackling. The 
boy who was the ball-carrier now goes 
to the end of the line and the boy 
who did the tackling becomes the 
ball-carrier. This rotation continues 
until every boy has tackled with each 
shoulder. 

The next time we permit the boys 
to use their arms after shoulder con- 
tact, driving forward with their shoul- 
der, pulling in with their arms, and 
with their legs moving. In this drill 
the ball-carrier must put two arms 
around the ball as he is falling to 
the ground. 


Right 


4. Common Fault 


Steps Too Long 














Tackling 
am Head-On 


The drill for side-body tackling is 
performed by having two lines of 
players, with the ball-carrier, running 
at a 90 degree angle toward the tack- 
ler. The boys rotate until each one 
has tackled from each side. We use 
the tackling dummy and similar gad- 
gets very seldom. An excellent drill 
to teach boys not to arm tackle, to 
stay on their feet, and to drive through 
the ball-carrier is as follows: Two 
large blocking dummies are placed 
about five yards apart. The linemen 
take turns standing between the dum. 
mies and tackling the ball-carriers. 
Then the backs in turn run between 
the dummies and try to evade the 
tackler by various open field tactics 
such as the stiff arm, side-step, cross- 
step, change-of-pace, pivot, etc. Next, 
the backs become the tacklers and the 
linemen run with the ball. 

After the boys have learned the 
proper techniques involved in tack- 
ling, game situations are set up ac- 
cording to position. The linemen take 
a defensive charge against a blocker 
and try to tackle a ball-carrier who 
runs past on either side. The line- 
backers tackle a man who is running 
at them with and without a blocker 
ahead of him or with a blocker com- 
ing from the side. They also tackle 
a back who is sweeping to the side- 
line and then cutting back, always 
keeping a step or two behind the run- 
ner as he moves laterally, while going 
parallel, in order not to over-run the 
ball-carrier in case of a cutback, and 
to tackle from the inside out. 

The three deep backs have a similar 
drill, with a blocker or two in front 
of the runner. They rotate and co- 
ordinate according to their defensive 
responsibilities and try to tackle the 
runner. 

Common errors made by high 
school boys are arm tackling, usually 
due to being off balance, failing to 
make the ball-carrier “show” first, 
thus getting feinted out of position 
or off balance, and tackling at the 
man instead of through him. 

Teaching Plays 

In order to give proper attention 

to the details required in blocking 
(Continued on page 50) 
Right 


Tackling 
Side-Body 
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Recording Information for the Scout Report 


By EDWARD L. TEAGUE, JR. 


Assistant Football Coach, University of Maryland 


ECAUSE of the many innova- 

tions in offense and defense, 
scouting in football today has be- 
come more complicated, and also 
more important. Not only does the 
coach have to be prepared for any 
number of defenses which may be 
used against his team, but he may ex- 
pect to meet teams that use two or 
more offensive formations. This 
means that his scout must be even 
more accurate than in past 


and finally, space for comments about 
personnel, unusual plays, or any oth- 
er informaton the scout thinks is im- 
portant. The best features of sever- 
al such forms now in use have been 
combined to make this chart. It is 
felt that this chart is in simplified 
form and can be very comprehensive. 

On the chart, the information is 
recorded in the sample block. The 
offensive backs are numbered from 


scout could derive from the first sam- 
ple block. “Second down, eight yards 
to go, ball on own 30, right hash- 
mark, fullback 26, with  straight- 
ahead blocking. Five-four defense. 
Gained 7 yards. Number 18 fine 
runner. The second block shows 
another play and comments which 

have been recorded. 
Using this method for each down, 
the scout may soon begin to get a 
good picture of the oppon- 





years in presenting informa- 

tion to be used in preparing 

for a future opponent. 
Techniques used in gather- 





ing information during a 
game are developed with ex- 
perience. Each scout has a 
method that he _ considers 
practical and effective, and 
which will enable him to ob- 
tain the information expect- 
ed by his coach. Many 
coaches are specific in direct- 
ing the scout to cover certain 
phases of the team’s offense 
and defense, while others al- 














low the scout more freedom 
in presenting the informa- 
tion. Regardless of the 
coach’s desires, it is generally 
accepted that scouting has a 
definite purpose — to gain as 
much accurate information 
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ent. The same chart can be 
used for defense as well. It 
gives a record of the defen- 
sive strategy of the opponent, 
as well as pass defense, rota- 
tion to flankers or men in mo- 
tion, and notes on defensive 
personnel. The defense can 
be noted using code names or 
the scout’s own defensive 
numbers, and any variations 
can be diagrammed after the 
play or during time outs. 
The advantage of using 
this type of scout chart is 
that writing is held to a min- 
imum, since much of the in- 
formation is already record- 
ed, and a few numbers or 
circles will be all that is nec- 
essary. Many scouts jot 
down notes and code num- 
bers in notebooks, but some- 





as possible on the opponent's 
offense, defense, and game 
strategy. Factors such as of- 
fensive and defensive _per- 
sonnel, specialists, line splits, 
defensive coverage, and fav- 
orite offensive plays are all 
taken into consideration in 
varying degrees by the in- 
dividual coach. Realizing 
these facts, the following ex- 
planation of a scouting chart 











times the game situation is 
forgotten. By listening to the 
public address system, or 
glancing at the scoreboard 
just as the official spots the 
ball, the scout can record 
everything but the play, gain, 
and defense. Then, using 
whatever system of observa- 
tion he prefers, the scout 
watches the play. After the 
play is over, he jots down the 





is made in the hope that it 
may be used to advantage in 
supplementing ideas or meth- 
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number of the play, position 
of the backs, split in the line, 
and anything else about the 








ods which are now being 
used. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows two sample blocks taken from 
the main chart. The complete chart 
includes four such blocks, equally 
divided on regular letter-size sheets 
of ditto paper. Space is available 
for down and distance, gain or loss, 
position of the ball (both yard line 
and hashmarks), opponent’s defense, 
and offensive alignment and play, 
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left to right; 2, 3, and 4. Thus, when 
No. 2 is placed to the right of the of- 
fensive formation, it indicates that 
Nos. 3 and 4 are in theiz regular po- 
sitions. A dash indicates a split be- 
tween the end and tackle, or in the 
line. By jotting down a number and 
a dash, the scout can eliminate dia- 
gramming or writing and have more 
time to watch the play. 

Here is the information that the 


play that he thinks is impor- 
tant. Two scouts may use this meth- 
od with ease since one can be respon- 
sible for writing down the informa- 
tion and both may observe; however, 
one scout can do a good job by be- 
ing alert and concentrating on one 
phase at a time. A handy writing 
pad may be made by fastening these 
charts together and clipping them in 
a manila folder. This gives the scout 

(Continued on page 53) 
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hye quickie series of plays derives 
its name from its base play which 
is a quick thrust between the defen- 
sive center and end by either up-back. 
In this series, the ball-handling in- 
volves primarily the No. | and No. 2 
backs. The left up-back is No. 1, the 
right up-back No. 2, and the tailback 
is No. 3. Diagram 1 shows the base 
play. This play has its greatest chance 
of success against a defense that leaves 
a gap over the middle, such as the 
3-2-1. The other plays in the series 
can be run against any type of de- 
fense, for they owe their strength to 
the fake of the one up-back to the 
other. Eight of the plays diagramed 
are run from the regular A forma- 
tion, the other two are shown after a 
shift right from the base formation. 
All of the plays except the base play 
(Diagram 1) can be used after a shift 
right or left. 

As far as personnel is concerned, 
the placing of the men in the back- 
field is the same as indicated in the 
first part of this article, which ap- 
peared in the April issue, and dealt 
with the battering ram and half-spin 
series. The No. | back should be a 
good ball-handler and short passer, 
the No. 2 back is the speed burner, 
and the No. 3 back should be a fair 
runner and long passer. The No. 2 
and 3 backs may rotate. 

We have found that the base play 
will work better when we edge the 
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Part 2—Continued from April Issue 
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two up-backs a little closer to the line 
of scrimmage and in slightly nearer 
each other. The spread between the 
center and ends should be at least 
two and one-half yards if the defensive 
ends are playing head-on. If they are 
on the outside shoulder of the offen- 
sive ends, the line split need not be 
as great. It will be noticed that in 
the base play, the offensive end makes 
no block on the defensive wingman; 
he goes on by for the halfback. 

The footwork and maneuvering of 
the No. | back require a few words of 
explanation. On the snap number, he 
takes a short step with his left foot 
in the direction of the center, receiv- 
ing the snap-back directly in a middle- 
of-the-body line. Then he can use 
either a two-hand underhand shovel 
pass to the No. 2 back, or a left-hand 
underhand shovel flip of the same na- 
ture. If the latter is employed, and 
it is preferable, he brings the ball 
down and outside of his left knee, and 
uses a short backward wind-up before 
releasing. His body is in a semi-crouch 
position. 

The diagrams show all of the 

lays, with the snap going to the 
No. 1 back. Of course, the same plays, 
with reversed execution, may be run 
with the snap going to the No. 2 
back. He must take his step toward 
the center with his right foot, and is 
then in excellent position for the 
right-hand underhand shovel to the 
No. | back. 

Timing between the No. | and No. 
2 backs in this series is important. 


The shovel from the one up-back 
to the other must be a lead pass, t 
be taken in full stride. The ball 
should reach the receiver at approxi 
mately the line of scrimmage. 

The No. 2 back should be instruct 
ed to tuck the b2?l firmly under one 
arm after he has received it from No 
1. There was a time when we serious 
ly considered changing the name of 
this play from quickie to aspirin. It 
happened back in the fall of 1945. We 
had been discharged from the navy 
in October, and had immediately tak- 
en over the six-man coaching reins 
at Stratton, Nebraska. The quickie 
was added to our repertoire of plays, 
probably ill-advisedly, for the sea- 
son was half over, and we had little 
time to perfect the finer details of 
its execution. We used the quickie 
base play in a game at Danbury, Ne- 
braska, and succeeded in springing 
the ball-carrier well on his way on 
several occasions. However, this boy 
employed a two-hand, out-in-front-of- 
the-body “watermelon” grip on the 
ball after he received it. Twice, when 
tackled hard, the ball was jarred 
from his hold, and recovered by the 
opponents. Twice, without being 
tackled, the ball squirted from his 
grasp, when he had clear shots for 
touchdowns. We lost the game by one 

int. 

We should like to call attention to 
the fact that most of the plays in the 
quickie series take advantage of what 
is usually termed the weak side of the 
defense. While we do not wish to go 
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DIAG. 4 
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on record as stating that all six-man 
football defenses are weaker on the 
right side than on the left, it has been 
our experience, borne out in conver- 
sations with many six-man coaches in 
various parts of the country, that most 
coaches play their weakest men at the 
defensive right end and right half- 
back spots. Many of us, of course, try 
to compensate for this weakness by 
always playing the strong defensive 
back to the wide side of the field, 
to which the smart quarterback will 
counter by a switch play which still 
aims at the inferior defensive player. 

It would seem that the quickie base 
play would have little hope of suc- 
cess against a defense like the 3-1-2. 
However, freezing of the linebacker, 
and causing him to hesitate for a split- 
second, can be achieved by a simple 
maneuver on the part of the left end. 
This maneuver was shown in Diagram 
2 of the battering ram series which ap- 
peared in the April issue. In this play 
we freeze the linebacker by having 
our left end charge fast directly at 
him for several steps, turn and yell 
“Hay” as if he were going to receive 
a pass. This momentary distraction of 
the linebacker may give the No. 2 
back enough of a jump on the middle 
backer-up to enable him (No. 2) to go 
all the way down the middle. To 
keep the linebacker honest, an occa- 
sional pass should be thrown to the 
left end. 

Diagram | shows the quickie right 
play. The base play of the series is 
called the quickie. In this play the 
No. 2 back receives the shovel from 
No. 1, darts past the defensive center, 
and veers diagonally to his left. The 
No. 1 back, after making his pass, 
blocks the defensive right end. Then 
the No. 3 back decoys the defensive 
right halfback wide. The offensive 
right end charges by the defensive 
left end, and takes the defensive left 
half. Then the center blocks center, 
and the left end goes down for the 
safety, on whom he will have an ex- 
cellent blocking position. If the de- 


fensive right half does not decoy out 
wide with the tailback, or recovers in 
time to make trouble for the ball-car- 
rier, the latter may lateral to the tail- 
back. 


Diagram 2 shows the quickie right: 


pass, which is a fine play to use 
against either a 3-2-1 or a 3-1-2. The 
execution is practically the same as 
is shown in the base play, except the 
offensive left end checks his man, and 
then heads for the middle as indicat- 
ed. The No. 1 back may make a single 
or double fake in this play—either a 
single fake to the No. 2 back, or a 
quick fake to both the No. 2. and 3 
backs, before he throws the pass. His 
left foot is advanced, so that he can re- 
cover quickly for excellent forward 
passing position. 

The quickie pitchout is shown in 
Diagram 3. This play is similar in 
some respects to the half-spin pitchout 
play, which appeared in the April 
tissue. The difference in the two plays 
lies in the fact that the pitchout was 
designed as a running play to set up 
its companion pass play, while the 
quickie pitchout play is a running 
play deriving its merit from the draw- 
ing effect that the faking No. 2 back 
has upon the defensive right halfback. 

The No. 1 back makes a prelimin- 
ary fake to the No. 2 back, swings his 
left foot back to the left, and pitches 
out to the tailback. In case,the right 
half on defense does not draw in, 
the tailback has the option of stop 
ping and setting himself for a for- 
ward pass to the No. 2 back down 
the middle. 

Diagram 4 shows the quickie right 
outside play. The No. | back fakes to 
the No. 2 back, then circles wide to 
the right, lateraling to the tailback. 
The tailback delays his start to the 
right until the No. 1 back has made 
his fake to the No. 2 back. He may 
take a preliminary fake step and body 
roll to the left before he starts right. 

The quickie right outside pass is 
shown in Diagram 5. This is essen- 
tially the same as the running play, 














DIAG. 5 





DIAG. 6 





except that the tailback does not de- 
lay his start, but goes around to the 
right fast, drawing the defensive left 
half with him. There is the usual 
fake to the No. 2 back. Following the 
fake, the No. | back runs to the right, 
fakes a pass in the direction of the 
tailback, then fires one down the 
middle to the No. 2 back. The left 
end checks his man for a two count, 
then goes down diagonally to the left. 
In case the defensive right half has 
pulled over towards the middle, the 
left end may be open for a pass. 

Diagram 6 shows the ,quickie right 
end-around, from the A shifted right, 
against a 3-1-2 defense. This play 
works well when the defensive right 
end charges two or three steps straight 
across, then waits for the play to de- 
velop. The offensive left end takes 
the linebacker. The center has a 
good blocking angle on his man. The 
No. 1 back fakes to No. 2, who must 
start fast, so that the right end, who is 
the ball-carrier on this play, does not 
have to hesitate. The end takes a step 
back with his left foot as he drives off 
to the left. After his fake to the No. 2 
back, the No. | back shovels under- 
hand to the right end, and swings 
out to the left to block the defensive 
right end. The tailback goes wide 
to the left to decoy the halfback. 
If the halfback does not decoy, the 
end can lateral to the tailback. 

The quickie spin keep play is 
shown in Diagram 7. The No. 1 back 
receives the snap, shovels underhand 
to the No. 2 back, then swings wide 
to the left. Then the No. 2 back 
takes a step in toward the center with 
his right foot, receives the ball from 
the No. | back, rocks back toward his 
back foot, fakes the ball to the tail- 
back, then starts off to the left as in- 
dicated, hiding the ball on his left 
hip. The tailback goes on out to the 
right and down, with his inside 
shoulder dropped slightly, and both 
hands on his right hip, as if he had 
the ball. After the No. 2.back has 

(Continued on page 58) 
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A Simplified Running Offense 






for the Junior High School 


By NORMAN GESKE 


Football Coach, North School, Glencoe, Illinois 


OOTBALL is becoming a more 

complex and complicated game 
as every autumn passes. Offenses are 
becoming more deceptive and de- 
fenses more varied. To a junior high 
school boy this presents a problem, 
blessed as he is with a minimum of 
experience and a short attention span. 
He must master these complex prob- 
lems and yet he should not be burden- 
ed with many and varied assign- 
ments because the major part of his 
time on the field must be spent work- 
ing on the simple fundamentals. The 
only answer is to build a type of 
strategy which is easy to master 
through the use of simple signal 
systems. 

In previous articles in the Athletic 
Journal on pass defense, defense 
against running, and on pass offense 
we have shown how simplicity and 
complexity can go hand in hand. Al- 
though all of these factors are vital 
to the success of a football team, the 
most vital is a good powerful decep- 
tive running game. We hold no brief 
for the simplified running offense of 
six or seven plays which when com- 
petently scouted presents no problem 
to a capable defense. 

Our team operates with fifteen to 
twenty running plays and running 
passes. These are in addition to our 
regular passing offense. The number 
of plays varies each year according 
to our material. In spite of the num- 
ber of plays, we do not expect any 
boy to learn more than seven assign- 
ments. These assignments are clearly 
indicated by verbal signals which are 
given in the huddle. 

In our signal system the backs and 
linemen operate as separate units. The 
backs listen for the first digit and for 
the word signal which describes the 
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backfield pattern. The linemen list- 
en for the second digit which describes 
the line blocking pattern. Thus, if 
the play were a 23-right, the digit 2, 
and the word right would apply to 
the backs, and the digit 3 to the line- 
men. 

In our system the backs are num- 
bered as follows: quarterback — No. 
1, left half — No. 2, fullback — No. 
8, and the right half — No. 4 (Dia- 
gram 1). 

The offensive holes are numbered 
by the outside hip of the offensive 
linemen, with the even holes to the 
left, and the odd holes to the right. 
Thus, on a 23-right, the first digit, 2, 
indicates that the No. 2 back or the 
left half will carry through the sec- 
ond digit, 3 hole, and the backfield 
will run a right pattern. We have 
seven basic patterns which our back- 














field can run. These are right, left 
quickie, no block, delay, right reverse 
and left reverse. 

In order to break the offense into 
its component parts, let us review the 
six line assignments. In our simplified 
offense we operate from the T forma- 
tion with an unbalanced line strong 
to the right. Our bread and butter 
hole is the 3 hole and this blocking 
pattern is used on four of our plays 
(Diagram 2). 

The pulling guard is instructed to 
cut inside the end and the tackle 
knows that when he pulls on No. 3, 
who is blocking, he will block on 
the end, shoulder to shoulder with 
the right half or alone. We open the 
2 hole on the left in the same manner 
except that the right guard must pull 
in front of a retreating quarterback. 
This pattern calls for a little more 
practice and timing than the No. 3 
pattern (Diagram 3). 

Our 6, 7, 1, and 0 holes are opened 
as is shown in Diagrams 4, 5, 6, and 
7. In addition to these six assignments, 
linemen other than ends who have 
downfield blocking assignments are 
instructed to remain on the line and 
take the man ahead of them if the 
word pass is included in the signal. 

Now, let us examine the backfield 
patterns which operate by word sig- 
nal. Each back must learn seven of 
these. Our first and most frequently 
used pattern is the right pattern. In 
this pattern the right half drives out 
on the defensive end, joining the 
tackle who has pulled out. The full- 
back drives into the 6 hole. If we 
are running a play in the 30 series 
he receives the ball; if not, he fakes 
receiving it. The left half swings 
around the right end. If it is a play 

(Continued on page 55) 
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OACHES today who believe that 










left, there are any trade secrets might 
Cree, e accused of naivete. This is es- 
pecially true since game movies have 
into become so common and are being ex- 
"the hanged frequently. However, all 
ified oaches have some pet plays or de- 
rma- fenses that they have tried not to ad- 
rong vertise. Now, we are not trying to say 
1tter that the secret of successful coaching is 
king yut-tricking the opponents. This calls 
lays to mind the comment made about a 
osing coach by one of his players, a 
d to few years after graduation. When 
ickle isked why he thought they lost so 
p>. 3, nany games, he answered, “Well, 
- on Coach——— seemed to put all his em- 
with phasis upon trying to trick them 
| the across the goal line.” In other words, 
aner a coach cannot ignore blocking and 
pull tackling in winning football games. 
ack. And, of course, it helps to have the 
nore players. However, we have found that 
o. 3 a fooler play or a trick defense is 
often a big help, especially when a 
ened coach knows his opponents have him 
and outmanned. 
ents, We shall attempt to describe a 
have simple T stunting defense which has 
are proved extremely successful at Florida 
and State University. A coach may find 
the it particularly suitable when his roster 
nal. does not include a couple of tackles, 
field big and agile, who can stand in front 
sig- of an end, hit him, and play him off 
n of to either side. We have, for the most 
ently part, been forced to use 180 to 185 
. In pound tackles: Although these boys 
out were small, they had reasonable speed 
the and. fight. 
full- Also, it should be borne in mind 
F we this defense does not demand that a 
eries boy be responsible for defending both 
‘akes to his left and right on the same play. 
yings 
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It is entirely a territory defense, ex- 
cept for the halfbacks and safety man. 

One other important factor in this 
defense is that a coach can get along 
with only one good linebacker. Since 
good linebackers are difficult to find 
this is a distinct advantage. 

Diagram 1 shows the defense 
against a straight T alignment. Num- 
bers 2, 3, 5, and 6 assume a normal 
defensive lineman’s stance approxi- 
mately one foot off the line of scrim- 
mage and directly in front of the 
guards and ends. Number 4 assumes 
a normal lineman’s defensive stance 
about one yard off the line of scrim- 
mage. Numbers 1 and 7 are in a 
crouched stance close enough to be 
able to touch the buttocks of Nos. 2 
and 6. 

Three separate sets of stunting are 
executed simultaneously, including 
Nos. 1 and 2 together, Nos. 6 and 7 
as a team, and a combination of Nos. 
3,4, and 5. Therefore, there are three 
signal callers working separately. 
Naturally, the boy with the most poise 
should do the calling in each combi- 
nation. 

Number 8 assumes a position from 
two to four yards back, depending 
upon the situation. This man is the 


DIAG. 3 


linebacker and should, of course, be 
the most agile, toughest, surest 
tackler. He will have an opportunity 
to be in on almost every play. Num- 
bers 9 and 10 play normal defensive 
halfback positions, depending upon 
the situation. The safety man, No- 
11, also plays an orthodox distance. 

We shall not discuss the stunting of 
Nos. 6 and 7 as they will have the 
same total combinations as Nos. 1 
and 2. However, since their maneuv- 
ers are called separately, they often 
stunt differently on a given play. 

Let us start with the maneuvering 
of Nos. 3, 4, and 5. In the play shown 
in Diagram 2, No. 3 charges fast, 
head on the center. Number 5 charg- 
es hard and fast on the inside shoul- 
der of the tackle and is inside con- 
scious. Number 4, in this case, blasts 
right over the guard and plays terri- 
tory. 

In the plays shown in Diagrams 2 
and 3, the three middle men must be 
especially conscious of sneaks through 
the middle. The call for these three 
middle men, as is shown in Diagram 
3, is just the opposite to that shown 
in Diagram 2, and the respective 
duties are correspondingly reversed. 

Diagram 4 shows a combination we 
used less frequently than the others, 
even though it proved effective on 
many occasions, especially on passing 
situations. Our rushing on this com- 
bination was usually very effective. 
Number 4 runs right through the 
center. Numbers 5 and 3 rush hard 
to the inside of the tackles. Of 
course, this is even more of a gambl- 
ing combination than the others, but 
on a sure passing situation a coach 
can often afford to take chances. 

In the play shown in Diagram 2, 
No. 2 charges to the outside.and No- 
1 goes in tough on the tackle. Num- 
bers 2 and I, as well as Nos. 6 and 7, 

(Continued on page 52) 








Teaching Split T Blocking 
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Editors Note. This is the second 
part of Warren Giese’s masterful ar- 
ticle on Teaching Split T Blocking. 
In the first part, appearing in the 
April issue, Giese discusses the num- 
bering system for plays. We are pre- 
T-6 vy ae 5-3 senting here the seven basic running 

Vv vy v4 Vv plays to be found in the split T for- 
h mation run against 10 different de- 


3 3 ; as 3 fensive formations. The odd number- 
4 7 25 12 y 4 4 % 2 7. “is ed plays, 11, 13, 15, 17, 17F, 19 and 
v og 4 a4 Vv 4 v 21 are the mirror images of the even 











numbered plays, being run to the 


opposite side. Thus, merely by hold- 
O Bn a ak ing the 70 even numbered plays 
shown here before a mirror, the en 
Vv 





tire 140 plays in the split T running 
7-1 attack are readily available. The pre 
Y Vv Vv ceding article describes the types of 
A h defenses and their recognition. We 


A 
r hey rst 
4 s/e_rlieis. 4 3/2 ew3 4 urge all readers to reread the first 
bs o/$ VY V 4 Vi ¥YY\YVY\V VY part of this article before delving into 
6 ra) ref these 70 plays and the description of 
4 P the individual lineman’s duties in 


each instance. 





Left End 





Vv v On all odd numbered running plays 
) ae against all defenses, both even and 

4 4 2‘ Vv 2y3 4 odd, the left end should block the 
Vv Vv ~% \V Vv number three man to his side of the 
dX) § line. On all even numbered running 

plays, he should go inside of the num. 

1 7 ber three man on his side of the line 

Pt and block downfield ahead of the 
ball-carrier. This is simple when the 
L-6 9-0 left end realizes that these points 


Vv cover all the assignments for 12 run- 
sf al al ¥ ning plays against the following de- 


k a . : ‘ : 
h y 4 A ! by + fenses: tight-six, eight-man line, six- 
4 3 Vy \a! 3 4 Y 3 2% 2.43 three, loose-six, four-four, five-three, 
Y v seven-one, nine-man line, five-four 


seven-five and five-seven. Simple 

send ’ : need + multiplication shows that 14 plays 
versus 11 defenses makes a total of 

These are 


154 possible assignments. 
4-4 all covered in the two short sentences 
y Vv 5-4| at the beginning of this paragraph. 
Vv a Vv = Here is some additional informa- 
4 2 2 4 3 oh 3 tion for the left end to keep in mind 
Vv » \ Av v VY ° Vv 4 so that he may better carry out his 
Vv 4 % ay V assignments on the 14 split T running 


“~ 








plays. 

1. On all running plays to his side 
al of the line, odd numbered plays, that 
hit inside of him, 11, 21, 13, and 15, 
the left end must block the number 
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three man out. On all plays to his side 
of the line, hitting outside of his po- 
sition, 17, 17F, and 19, the left end 
must block the number three man in. 


2. On all running plays to the op- 
posite side of the line, even number- 
ed plays, the left end’s job of driving 
inside of the number three man and 
going downfield to block ahead of 
the ball-carrier varies according to 
two factors. If the number three man 
is playing on the line of scrimmage, 
then the left end may release inside 
of him and go downfield as fast as 
he can. However, should the number 
three man be playing off of the line 
of scrimmage, “zero” plays, 10 and 
20, call for the end to make a deci- 
sion. If, as the left end drives inside 
of his opponent, he feels he has diag- 
nosed the play, then the left end 
should block the opponent to pre- 
vent his getting inside of him. On 
12, 14, 16, 16F, and 18, the left end 
should drive inside of the number 
three man and go ahead of the ball- 
carrier. 


~ 


Left Tackle 


On all odd numbered running 
plays, and on 10 and 20, against all 
defenses, both even and odd, the left 
tackle should block the number two 
man to his side of the line. On all 
even numbered running plays, with 
the exception of 10 and 20, which we 
have included with the odd plays, the 
left tackle should drive inside of the 
number two man to his side of the 
line and block downfield ahead of 
the ball-carrier. 

Here is some additional informa- 
tion for the left tackle to keep in 
mind so that he may better carry out 
his assignments for the 14 split T 
running plays. 

1. On all running plays to his side 
of the line, odd numbered plays, that 
hit inside of him, 11, 21, and 13, and 
10 and 20, the left tackle should block 
the number two man to his side of the 
line out. On all running plays to his 
side of the line, hitting outside of his 
position, 15, 17, 17F and 19, the left 
tackle must block the number two 
man to his side of the line in. 


2. On all running plays to the op- 
posite side of the line, even number- 
ed plays, with the exception of 10 
and 20, which we have already cover- 
ed in the above explanation, the left 
tackle should drive inside of the num. 
ber two man and go downfield to 
block ahead of the ball-carrier as fast 
as he can. The left tackle should 
not neglect to carry out the detail of 
driving inside of the number two 
man on the even numbered plays for 
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this will delay him long enough for 
the ball-carrier to break past this de- 
fensive man should he be extremely 
fast in his pursuit of the ball. 


Left Guard 


On all running plays, both even 
and odd numbered, against all even 
defenses, the left guard blocks the 
number one man to his side of the 
line. The center helps the left guard 
on 10 and 20 if there is no defensive 
man playing in front of him for him 
to block. A six-three defense would 
present a situation in which the center 
would not help. On all odd numbered 
running plays, against all odd de- 
fenses, the left guard is still respon- 
sible for the number one man. On all 
even numbered running plays, against 
all odd defenses, with the exception of 
10 and 20, the left guard goes down- 
field and blocks ahead of the ball- 
carrier. Qn 10 and 20, versus odd 
defenses, the left guard returns the 
favor and helps the center block the 
man without a number who is play- 
ing over him. The possibility of hav- 
ing the guards swap assignments on 
0 and | plays, versus odd defenses, 
will be noticed. On examining his 
assignments, the left guard will find 
his job is just as easy as that of the 
ends and tackles, with the exception 
of plays up the middle, 10, 11, 20, 
and 21. A special effort should be 
made by the left guard to study these 
plays to clarify them in his mind. 

Here is some additional informa- 
tion for the left guard to keep in 
mind so that he may better carry out 
his assignments for the 14 split T 
running plays. 

1. On all running plays to his side 
of the line, odd numbered plays, that 
hit inside of him, 11 and 21, the left 
guard should block the number one 
man out. On all running plays to 
his side of the line, hitting outside of 
his position, 13, 15, 17, 17F, and 19, 
the left guard must block the num- 
ber one man in. This assignment 
covers both even and odd defenses. 

2. On all running plays to the op- 
posite side of the line, even number- 
ered plays, against an even defense, 
the left guard should block the num- 
ber one man ‘to his side out, or in 
other words, away from the play. 


Cenier 


On all running plays, both even 
and odd numbered, against an odd 
defense, the center blocks the man 
head-on him. The center receives 
help from the left guard on 10 and 
20, and help from the right guard 
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on 11 and 21. On all running plays, 
with the exception of 10, 20, 11, and 
21, against an even defense, the cen. 
ter goes downfield and blocks ahead 
of the ball-carrier. On 10 and 20, 
versus an even defense, the center 














T-6 fi 5-3 helps the left guard block the num- 
vy, ber one man to his side, and on |] 

V Vv Vv V Vv and 21 he helps the right guard block 

‘ the number one man on his side. [f 

3 — 3 A y 44 ay 3 ever a situation develops where there 

4 VJeli fr 2 4 4 2 2 Y 4 are men on the center’s guards and 
Vv Y 4 v v/iWIv Vv also one playing over him, then he 
raf should block the man playing on him 


on all running plays. A six-three sit- 


uation would necessitate this adjust- 
ment. Upon examination of his as- 
signments, the center will find his 


job is just as easy as that of the ends 
T-| and tackles, with the exception of 10, 
11, 20, and 21. The center should 

V V V ¥ Vv make a special effort to study these 
plays and to clarify them in his mind. 
Here is some additional informa- 


A 
1 ) ” 4 3/2 wd 3 fi ion for th k 

F) ' 2 tion for the center to keep in mind 

Y of ¥ | % 3 v SS Y 6 v so that he may better a 8 out his 
assignments for the 14 split T run- 

eo 4 ning plays. 

ZA 1. On all running plays against an 
odd defense, with the exception of 
10, 11, 20, and 21, the center always 
blocks the man playing over him 
away from the path of the ball-car- 
rier. On even numbered plays he 
would block the man over him to his 
left and do just the opposite for odd 
numbered plays. Now, the four 
plays, 10, 11, 20, and 21 may be con- 
sidered counter plays, i.e., the fake of 
the backfield is in one direction but 
the ball-carrier comes back up the 
middle away from the fake. There- 
fore, against odd defenses for 10 and 
20, the center drives the man over 
him along with the fake to his right, 
with the help of his left guard, and 

















V Vv V V V on 11 and 21 he drives the man over 
A Se P him to his left, with the help of the 
42 ight guard. 
3 V 2 P iP & Y ' %Y rig 4 
Vv 4 4 Sh Y ak v Right End 


On all even numbered running 


” plays against all defenses, both even 
and odd, the right end should block 
the number three man to his side of 


the line. On all odd numbered run- 
5-4 ning plays he should drive inside of 
Vv the number three man on his side of 
V acd Vv Vv the line and block downfield ahead 
4 A of the ball-carrier. 
YY ! 3 Here is some additional informa- 
1 4 2 2 4 tion for the right end to keep in mind 
V WIV so that he may better carry out his 
4 & assignments on the 14 split T run- 
ning plays. 


1. On all running plays to his 
side of the line, even numbered plays, 
that hit inside of him, 10, 20, 12, and 


14, the right end must block the 
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number three man out. On all run- 
ning plays to his side of the line, hit- 
ting outside of his position, 16, 16F, 
and 18, the right end must block the 
number three man in. 

2. On all running plays to the op- 
posite side of the line, odd number- 
ed plays, the right end’s job of driv- 
ing inside of the number three man 
and going downfield to block ahead of 
the ball-carrier varies according to 
two factors. If the number three 
man is playing on the line of scrim 
mage, then the right end may drive 
inside of him quickly and go down- 
field to block ahead of the ball-car 
rier as fast as he can. However, 
should the number three man be 
playing off of the line of scrimmage 
“one” plays, 11-21, call for the end 
to make the decision. If as he drives 
inside of his opponent, the end feels 
he has diagnosed the play, then he 
should block the opponent to prevent 
his getting inside of him, and there 
by becoming a factor in the play 
The number three man, playing off 
of the line of scrimmage, causes no 
change in the end’s assignment for 
other odd numbered plays because 
he still drives inside the number 
three man and hurries downfield. 


Right Tackle 


On all even numbered running 
plays, and on I! and 21, against all 
defenses, both even and odd, the 
right tackle blocks the number two 
man to his side of the line. On all 
odd numbered running plays, with 
the exception of 11 and 21, which we 
have included with the even plays, 
the right tackle drives inside of the 
number two man to his side of the 
line and blocks downfield ahead of 
the ball-carrier. 

Here is some additional informa- 
tion for the right tackle to keep in 
mind so that he may better carry out 
his assignments for the 14 split T 
running plays. 

1. On all running plays to his side 
of the line, even numbered plays, 
that hit inside of him, 10, 20, and 12, 
and 11 and 21, the right tackle should 
block the number two man to his 
side of the line out. On all running 
plays to his side of the line, hitting 
outside of his position, 14, 16, 16F, 
and 18, the right tackle must block 
the number two man to his side of 
the line in. 

2. On all running plays to the op 
posite side of the line, odd numbered 
plays, with the exception of 11 and 
21, which we have already covered, 
the right tackle should drive inside 
of the number two man and go down- 
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field to block ahead of the ball-car- 
rier as fast as he can. The right 
tackle should not neglect to carry out 
the detail of driving inside of the 
number two man on the odd number- 
ed plays for this will delay him long 
enough for the ball-carrier to break 
past this defensive man should he 
be extremely fast in his pursuit of 
the ball. 


Right Guard 


On all running plays, both even 
and odd numbered, against all even 
defenses, the right guard blocks the 
number one man to his side of th 
line. The center helps the guard on 
11 and 21 if there is no defensive 
man playing in front of him for him 
to block. A six-three defense would 





ARREN GIESE played at 

Wisconsin State College in 
1942 and was transferred to Cen- 
tral Michigan as a V-12 student 
where he played one year. He 
played under Tatum at Jacksonville 
and then followed him to Okla- 
homa, winning a berth on the con- 
ference team. When Jim Tatum 
went to Maryland, Giese returned 
to Central Michigan for his last 
year of eligibility. He joined the 
staff at Maryland in 1948 and is 
collaborating with Jim Tatum on 
a book to be published by the 
W. C. Brown Company. 











present this situation. On all even 
numbered running plays, against all 
odd defenses, the right guard is still 
responsible for the number one man. 
On all odd numbered running plays, 
against all odd defenses, with the ex- 
ception of 11 and 21, the right guard 
goes downfield and blocks ahead of 
the ball-carrier. On 11 and 21, ver- 
sus odd defenses, the guard returns 
the favor and helps the center block 
the man without a number who is 
playing over him. The possibility 
of having the guards swap assign- 
ments on 0 and | plays, versus odd 
defenses will be noticed. Upon ex- 
amination of his assignments, the 
right guard will find his job is just 
as easy as that of the ends and tackles, 
with the exception of plays up the 
middle, 10, 11, 20, and 21. 

Here -is some additional. informa- 
tion for the right guard to keep in 
mind so that he may better carry out 
his assignments for the 14 split T 
plays. 

On all running plays to the inside 
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of the line, even numbered plays, 
that hit inside of him, 10 and 20, the 
right guard blocks one man out. On 
all running plays to his side of the 
line, hitting outside of his position, 
12, 14, 16, 16F, and 18, the right 
guard must block the number on 
man in. This covers both the even 
and odd defenses. 

2. On all running plays to the op 
posite side of the line, odd number- 
ed plays, against an even defense, 
the right guard blocks the numbe: 
one man to his side out, or in othe: 
words, away from the play. 

We have given the complete meth- 
od of teaching the offensive split T 
blocking assignments to the linemen 
By following the suggested routine 
of teaching, the linemen should not 
only have a complete knowledge of 
their own assignments, but also a 
more comprehensive picture of ove! 
all team operation as well. 

Once the offensive blocking as- 
signments are taught, more time can 
be spent perfecting the details of the 
offense which, in reality, differen- 
tiates the rough and amateur from 
the finished and professional job of 
coaching. 

There are other important phases 
of split T football which are not 
covered here; however, their impor- 
tance cannot be minimized. Line 
splits for varying defenses, backfield 
maneuvers and operations, the type 
of blocks best adapted to the split T 
running attack and how to teach their 
use, quarterback strategy, placing the 
personnel, all are subjects which must 
be taken into consideration in order 
to make the best use of the split T 
running attack. The subjects just 
mentioned, and many others, are 
covered in a book co-authored by the 
writer and James Tatum, head foot- 
ball coach at the University of Mary 
land. The book is entitled, Coach- 
ing Football and the Split T, and it 
is being published by the Wm. C. 
Brown Company of 915 Main Street, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

We would be most interested in 
knowing the reaction and experiences 
of coaches who decide to adopt this 
system of teaching blocking assign- 
ments. Please address your com- 
ments to Warren K. Giese, Assistant 
Football Coach, Box 295, College 
Park, Maryland. 
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dace possibility that normal invol- 
untary blinking might have im- 
portant repercussions in many areas 
of human activity, including athletics, 
appears to have evoked little interest 
until the last few years. 

Credit for recognizing the impor- 
tance of blinking seems to belong to 
Dr. Robert W. Lawson of the Univers- 
ity of Sheffield. According to Dr. 
Lawson, the simple act of blinking 
is responsible for a variety of human 
errors ranging from automobile ac- 
cidents to missed tennis balls. 

The explanation for these conse- 
quences lies in the fact that during the 
course of a blink the pupils of the 
eyes are covered by the lids. In 
other words, vision is intermittent 
and each blink involves a complete 
visual blackout. 

From the evidence at his disposal, 
Dr. Lawson concludes that the black- 
out interval ranges from .1 to .3 sec- 
onds. Although this seems a small 
interval of time, it would not be in- 
significant in modern high-speed ath- 
letic performances. 

In batting, for example, we have 
good evidence to indicate that a fast 
ball takes no longer than .4 to .6 sec- 
onds to travel from the pitcher to 
the catcher. Should a batter blink as 
the ball leaves the pitcher’s hand, it 
would mean that the ball would not 
be seen during a large part of its 
flight. With a blackout interval as 
short as .1 seconds, the ball would not 
be seen for from 10 to 15 feet of its 
flight. A blackout interval as long 
as .3 seconds would involve losing the 
ball over a range of 30 to 45 feet. 

Since it is obvious that we can sel- 
dom hit what we cannot see, it be- 
comes evident that blinking may be 
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Visual Blackout 






in Athletics 


By A. T. SLATER-HAMMEL 


School of Physical Education, Indiana University 


an extremely important factor in bat- 
ting success. Similar effects from 
blinking can be found in many other 
athletic situations. 

Although Dr. Lawson’s analysis of 
the effects of blinking upon many 
areas of human activity must be 
counted an important contribution to 
our understanding of visual errors 
and limitations, some questions may 
be raised as to the actual extent of 
these effects. Dr. Lawson’s estimates 
of the blackout interval have been 
based upon photographic studies of 
the duration of a full blink, from the 
time the lids start to close until they 
return to their original position. 
Since the pupils of the eyes are com- 
pletely covered by the lids during 
only part of the blink, it would seem 
that his estimates are too long. This, 
of course, would result in some ex- 
aggeration of the effects of blinking 
upon batting and other athletic sit- 
uations. 

To obtain a more exact estimate of 
the blackout interval, we recently con- 
ducted a vision experiment in the 
physical education laboratory of the 
School of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation at Indiana Univers- 
ity. In view of the fact that complete 
details of this experiment will be pub- 
lished elsewhere in the very near fu- 
ture, only a brief description of the 
procedures and a summary of some 
significant findings will be presented 
in this article. 

Measurement of the blackout in- 
terval was accomplished by having 
subjects sit before a neon lamp and 
signal every time a flash ws seen. 
Through the use of rather elaborate 
electronic equipment, it was possible 





HIS article contains the re- 
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tive to the field of athletics. The 
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and gymnastics at Oberlin Col- 
lege. He holds the position of as- 
sociate professor in the School of 
Physical Education at Indiana. 











to arrange a situation in which the 
lowering of a subject’s lid during a 
blink caused the light to flash. The 
subject, of course, had no knowledge 
that his blink resulted in the light 
flash. He was simply told that the 
light would flash at various times dur 
ing the experimental period, and he 
was to depress a key and signal when- 
ever a flash was seen. 

Suitable controls made it possible 
for the experimenter to vary the dur- 
ation of light over 10 equal time in- 
tervals ranging from .01 to .10 sec- 
onds. During the course of an ex- 
perimental period, the duration of 
the light flash was systematically 
changed from one interval to anoth- 
er. By keeping a record of which 
flashes were missed and which were 
seen, it was possible to obtain mea 
sures of the blackout interval. 


For the purpose of illustrating an 
important characteristic of the results 
obtained, data from a typical sub 
ject are summarized as follows: 
Duration of Number of 


light flashes lights seen 
in seconds in 25 trials 
01 0 
02 0 
.03 2 
.04 5 
05 4 
.06 9 
07 12 
08 15 
.09 19 
10 22 


It is evident from an inspection 
of these results that the blackout in 
terval varies from blink to blink. 
Since there is no precise interval 
that is, an interval below which all 
lights were missed and above which 
all lights were seen — it is advisable 
to speak of a blackout threshold rath- 
er than an interval. This threshold 
is defined as that light duration in 
which flashes were seen approximate- 
ly 50 per cent of the time. In the 
data presented, the blackout threshold 
would be .07 seconds. 

For the twenty-five subjects used 
in the Indiana University study, the 
blackout thresholds were found 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Foods and Nutrition 


RIOR to the war, we went to some expense to 

conduct a survey on nutritional practices of 
coaches. There were so many divergent opinions 
on each question that any type of summary was im- 
possible. 

The survey, if nothing else, proved a statement 
by Charles Hornbostle which appeared in an article 
by Wilbur Bohm in our January 1938 issue. Horn- 
bostle said: “I personally believe training is a mat- 
ter of continuous and conscientious common sense 
living over a period of time, together with a lot 
of hard work out on the track, the foods used de- 
pending upon what the individual is used to.” 

In the March issue of the “Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association” appeared an article en- 
titled “Nutrition of Athletes.” This article was pre- 
pared at the request of the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition, by Harold Upjohn, Julia Shea, Dr. 
Fredrick Stare of the Department of Nutrition of 
the Harvard School of Public Health, and Lou 
Little of Columbia. 

There are so many “old wives tales” regarding 
nutrition of athletes that we feel some of the ob- 
servations from this article will prove ineresting. 

“Feeding an athlete is basically no different from 
feeding an average citizen. In order to obtain the 
energy and dexterity necessary for a winning team 
week after week, an adequate diet is essential not 
only on days of a game, but every day. Long-term 
conditioning is important. In brief periods of very 
strenuous physical exercise, muscular efficiency 
depends on energy reserve and training, not on 
composition or size of the pre-exercise meal. Yet 
most of the emphasis these days is placed on what 
the contestant eats the day of the game. There are 
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ity. The same meat, milk, eggs, ceqteables fruits, 
enriched and whole grain breads and cereals that 
are fundamental to the health of every person 
are needed by an athlete.” 

“A written record of body weights obtained un- 
der the same conditions should be kept weekly, 
not oftener. By charting weight changes once a 
week it is possible to tell if an athlete is getting en- 
ough to eat in relation to his energy expenditure. 
Actually on most training table diets the biggest 
problem is to prevent undesirable weight gain, 
which can come only from eating more food than is 
being expended as energy.” 

“Vitamin supplements have a useful role in 
medicine, but for the average athlete they are an 
unnecessary expenditure. All the vitamins, miner- 
als and other nutritive elements he needs are as- 
sured when variety guides the meal plan.” 

“In order to be ready for a game of football at 
2 o'clock, for example, only one meal should be 
eaten before the contest. This is probably best from 
9 to 10 o'clock and should consist of easily diges- 
tible but satisfying foods. A generous steak, peas, 
tea, fruit cup, and bread is a popular menu. An 
hour or better even two hours after the game an- 
other meal is desirable. Players rarely overeat after 
a game.” 

“For example, it takes the stomach from three to 
four and one-half hours to empty after an ordinary 
meal; this emptying time may be lengthened by 
pre-game emotional strain to six hours. It is not 
sufficient just to eat foods. They must be digested 
and absorbed before they can be used for energy.” 


“At present, many training table diets are reg- 
ulated principally by ‘old wives tales.’ For example, 
some superstitious coaches through the years have 
felt that milk was bad for an athlete and tea was 
good for him, so milk is not served, but the athlete 
can drink all the tea he pleases. Pork for some 
reason is tabooed. Most training tables try to serve 
as much meat as possible. Beef is the favorite, but 
the fat must be cut off. Candy is bad; . . . These are 
just a few of the examples that could be given. 
Each coach has his own ideas and idiosyncrasies 
about foods, and these, of course, influence the diet 
of the players. For the most part, this or other Lists 
of prohibitives hasn’t a shred of evidence to sup- 
port it.” 

“To the extent that athletes through training 
actually increase their muscle mass, they have an 
increased requirement for protein. In practice, 
however, the liberal protein intakes recommended 
for the sedentary adult are sufficient for these 
needs as well as the “wear and tear” of replacing old 
tissue. The high school athlete who is still growing 
requires more protein than his adult counterpart 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Punt or Run Option 


By RODGER C. RIGDON 





Football Coach, Central High School, Grand Junction, Colorado 


OST football teams have a few 
running plays from the long 
punt formation and even though the 
opportunities for their use do not oc- 
cur too often, if they are to be used 
at all, valuable practice time will 
have to be taken from other phases 
of the game. Even then, third down 
successes are few and the opportuni- 
ties for fourth down running plays 
occur very seldom. In order to better 
ourselves for this situation, we moved 
our fullback into punting formation 
and blocked for the punt without 
changing any other part of our regu- 
lar formation. Thus, we were able 
to use any of the running plays that 
we normally used on offense without 
taking the time needed to introduce 
a whole new formation. We found 
that when we did run from our punt 
formation we seemed to get to the 
point of attack about twice as fast 
as we did from the old long punt for- 
mation. 


Nine times during the last football 
season our quarterback gambled on 
fourth downs and ran the ball in- 
stead of punting. He won his bet 
eight times and once he pulled off the 
quarterback’s unexpected play — a 
fumble. Nevertheless, the times he 
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gambled were worth it. In each case 
except for the fumble, we gained 
more than enough yardage for a first 
down. Our best gain was about 45 
yards and a touchdown. Also, we 
probably gained some psychological 
advantage, for the moment, because 
of the demoralizing effect upon a de- 
fensive team that holds for three 
downs, and is all set to take over pos- 
session of the ball, only to have a 
halfback pop through the line for a 
first down. 

When we refer to the quarterback 
as taking chances or gambling, we 
mean that he saw what he thought 
would be a good opportunity to move 
the ball on the ground and retain 
possession. Of the many times we 
were in our punt formation during 
the year, we chose to punt far more 
often than run. 

There are a number of different 
factors which a quarterback must con- 
sider before attempting to go for the 
first down on a fourth down situa- 
tion. We believe that the punt is still 
one of the best plays in football. The 
team that fails to make proper use of 
it is only inviting disaster. Of course, 
a team can hardly afford to gamble 


(Continued on page 54) 
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_ purpose of this article is to em- 
phasize the value of the off-season 
or pre-season conditioning program. 
We all know that strong bodies are 
not developed from the calisthenic 
period during the season. This 
achievement takes time and concert- 
ed effort, and the best results are at- 
tained when this effort is 100 per cent 
voluntary on the part of the indivi- 
dual. 

The importance of good muscula- 
ture in football cannot be overem- 
phasized. The game demands cour- 
age, stamina, strength, speed, and co- 
ordination on the part of the player. 
All these requisites will be improved 
by a strong, well-developed body. We 
may draw a parallel with the student 
who is preparing for an examina- 
tion. He draws from his text all the 
information available, thereby de- 
veloping and filling his brain with 
all the knowledge he can. The play- 
er, on the other hand, apart from the 
science of the game, develops his 
body to the maximum of its physical 
capabilities. 

Wrestling is probably the best off- 
season sport in which a football play- 
er may compete. Many limitations 
prevent the majority of the players 
on the football squad from competing 
on the wrestling team, but since the 
bulk of the training program for 
wrestlers is weight lifting, we use it 
in our pre-season conditioning pro- 
gram. This program is good for all 
members of the squad and the feel- 
ing of confidence that comes from 
such training is immeasurable. When 
this training becomes habitual, 
through the feeling of well-being 
achieved by no other sport, it is 
much easier to keep athletes in shape 
and eliminate the dead season when 
the boys who compete in football only 
put on weight and soften up. 

Now we come to the most impor- 
tant reason for a strong musculature, 
the prevention of injuries. Apart 
from the increased ability to absorb 
punishment, the tighter binding of 
joints through better muscular de- 
velopment is a big step in eliminating 
joint sprains and separations. The 
value of quadriceps development fol- 
lowing knee injuries is well known, 
and muscles have the same relative 
importance throughout the entire 
body. Normal joint function and 
joint strength is dependent on muscle 
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By AL COULTHARD 
Head Trainer, Brandeis University 


tone and muscle balance. The joint 
muscles must be strong enough to 
bear the force of a body blow and 
take up the strain that is imposed on 
a joint. Otherwise, the ligaments and 
tendons will be stretched, resulting in 
joint injury. Good muscle tone will 
tend to lessen injury when a player 
who is relaxed is hit on the field. 
Continuing with the assumption 
that strength is important in foot- 
ball, the best and quickest way to gain 
this strength is through a progressive 
program of heavy resistive exercises. 
The strength of a muscle and the 
amount it can lift depends structur- 
ally upon its cross section and func- 
tionally upon the strength of the 
stimulus. Relatively, the greater the 
cross section, the greater the strength. 
The strength of the stimulus to a mus- 
cle increases as resistance increases, 
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and the stronger the stimulus the 
greater the number of fibers contract- 
ed. In other words, the heavier the 
weight that is lifted, the stronger the 
muscle will become. 

Furthermore, as Angelo Musso dis- 
covered many years ago, heavy exer- 
cises increase the cross section of a 
muscle. Here is another important 
point, no individual can maintain 
prolonged muscular effort if he is 
physically weak, proving that endur- 
ance is based on strength. To sup- 
port this statement, Karpovich con- 
ducted an experiment on prison in- 
mates and college students. The sub- 
jects pedaled stationary bicycles five 
days a week, pedaling as long as pos- 
sible until exhausted. The time of 
actual pedaling varied greatly among 
the men. The stronger, better de- 
veloped men in the group increased 


- in endurance much more rapidly than 


the weaker ones, showing that strength 
is a prerequisite for the development 
of endurance. 

Speed also depends on strength. A 


onditioning 


strong muscle is able to move an ob 
ject faster than a weaker one. How 
ever, in speed running, other factors 
enter the picture. Reaction, co-ordina 
tion, balance, and muscle leverage de 
termine varying speeds in individuals 
but, all things being equal, the 
stronger the person, the faster he is 
able to run. There have been tests 
made which support the theory that a 
strong muscle, because of its better 
tone, will respond to a stimulus quick 
er than a weaker one, resulting in 
faster reflexes and reactions. 

Another important reason for good 
development is the fact that a strong 
body will require less time and ef 
fort to attain top condition im con 
trast to a weaker body. This is im 
portant in cases where summer em 
ployment prevents a football player 
from indulging in preliminary work 
outs, and he is forced to report for 
fall practice directly from work. 

In our enthusiastic support of this 
program to develop stronger and bet 
ter developed athletes, we have not 
lost sight of the fact that all athletes 
do not need excessive muscular de 
velopment nor do all good football! 
players have it. We have observed a 
few good backs and an occasional 
lineman who possessed relatively un 
der-developed bodies. However, it is 
our contention that the latter would 
be 5 to 15 per cent better players if 
they spent more time in building up 
their bodies. 

In our program at Brandeis, we con- 
fine the weight lifting exercises to 
muscles about the waist unless a boy 
has extremely weak legs. In today’s 
game of football, the importance of 
speed makes it risky to use heavy 
exercises on the legs. Running, walk- 
ing, and rope jumping will provide 
adequate leg development for the av- 
erage athlete. 

The old fear of getting muscle 
bound is prevalent among players 
who require fine co-ordination such 
as passers and ends. Such fears may 
be dispelled and a muscle bound con- 
dition may be prevented under a 
carefully planned and _ supervised 
program. There are three ways in 
which an athlete may become muscle 
bound from a heavy exercise pro- 
gram. 

The first way develops from fail- 
ure to move the joint or, muscle 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Automatic Signals in Football 


By JAMES A. PERRY 


Assistant Football Coach, Lincoln Park, Michigan, High School 


HANGING defensive patterns 
frequently cause an offensive 
football team considerable trouble 
after it has left the huddle. Rule 
blocking and zone system blocking 


advantage in many situations. It is 
not the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss each and every phase in regard 
to the utilization of automatics, but 
to give the interested coach a general 
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have helped to alleviate this diffi- 
culty to some degree but, as is the 
case with most palliatives, they have 
their limitations. Many coaches are 
of the opinion that no single device 
will ever be instrumental in coping 
satisfactorily with changing defenses. 

Automatic signals, coupled with 
designated, plays for special situa- 
tions, have become a welcome ad- 
dition to the offensive repertoire of 
many teams. It is predicted that 
automatics, as they are commonly 
labeled by the coaching profession, 
will continue to grow in proportion 
with the increasing number of de- 
fensive patterns which are being de- 
veloped. 

Automatics can be used to great 
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pattern to use in experimenting and 
developing them. 
Quick kicking, passing, and run- 


The quarterback immediately sizes 
up the situation and by using a ver- 
bal automatic signal he calls a quick 
kick. The center then passes the 
ball to the kicker on a short count 
(Diagram 2.) The defensive team’s 
possession is often endangered by 
the element of surprise. 

Diagram 3 shows a running play 
situation and the quarterback has 
called a play in which the right 
halfback is to carry the ball through 
the left side of the defensive team’s 
line. 

As he is getting his team aligned 
for the execution of the play, the 
quarterback notices that the defensive 
unit has overshifted to meet the an- 
ticipated area of attack (Diagram 
4). This, in turn, creates a large 
gap between the right defensive end 
and itackle. An automatic signal 





ning play patterns may be utilized 
at the appropriate time, but automa- 
tics can add greatly to their flex- 
ibility of application. 

We will now discuss the quick kick. 
Let us assume that a game situation 
finds a team in possession of the ball 


on its own 30 yard line. It is third 
down, with eight yards to The 
quarterback has called an off-tackle 
play in the huddle. However, as he 
positions himself behind the center 
in the T formation or behind the 
guard in the single wingback forma- 
tion, he notices that the tertiary of 
the defensive team is exceptionally 
close to its linebackers (Diagram 1). 
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will change the play so that the left 
halfback will carry the ball through 
the newly developed weakness of the 
defensive team. 

The quarterback of the offensive 
team has chosen a pass play which 
he believes will work against a 5-3-3 
defense (Diagram 5). 

As the quarterback approaches his 
position behind the center, he notices 
that the defensive team has shifted 
into a 5-4-2 deployment, (Diagram 
6), and through the use of an auto- 
matic signal the eligible pass receivers 
form a pattern which will strike at 
the vulnerable spot in the defense. 

Automatic signals can be used with 
any type of offense as long as a 
quarterback who is always alert is 
included in the team’s personnel. 

Every coach should design his auto- 
matic plays and signals so that they 
will meet the needs of his team against 
any given opponent. A coach may 
become fully acquainted with the in- 
dividual and team defensive opera- 
tions by scouting each opponent at 

(Continued on page 47) 
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HE football theory that a mini- 

mum of basic plays, properly 
taught, are more effective than a num- 
ber of complex plays is rapidly being 
removed from contemporary coaching 
strategy. The reason for its removal 
is due to more scholarly men in the 
coaching profession, more advanced 
education, coaching schools, increas- 
ed remuneration, greater distribution 
of coaching theories and practices 
through magazines and audio visual 
aids, etc. These have brought about 
a much greater exchange of ideas, 
motivated experiments, and advanc- 
ed football coaching to the point 
where it approaches a science. The 
modern progressive coach need no 
longer fear that a large number of 
plays are detrimental to the poten- 
tial performance of his team. 

One of the few philosophies in 
football which has not changed in 
recent years is the belief that one of 
the greatest assets a coach can possess 
is the simplification of his teaching 
of techniques. 

There are many plays in every 
system of attack which do not utilize 
every member of the team; therefore, 
the maximum potential efficiency is 
not realized. Achieving the optimum 
from every play is a coach’s greatest 
responsibility to his team from the 
competitive standpoint. 

After diagraming eight or nine key 
assignments in a new play coaches are 
wont to say: “You can block down- 
field” or “Just carry out a fake on 
this one.” 

A truly good football system should 
be organized so that it produces a 
maximum of efficiency in a minimum 
of time. Football coaches have al- 
ways placed a premium on time. To- 
day it is more important than ever 
and will become even more so if the 
authorities in many quarters succeed 





Simplicity and Versatility 


By SEYMOUR L. MURPHY 
Football Coach, Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, Michigan 


in abolishing spring practice. 

With an unprecedented number of 
candidates reporting to college and 
high school coaches each season, it is 
imperative that the coaches have a 
system of attack which includes sim- 
plicity and utility. 

Then too, the current attempts to 
confuse the opposition through a pre- 
shift attack, a standard attack, a pass- 
ing attack, a change of assignment 
attack, a power attack, etc., plus a 
multiplicity of defenses, all serve to 
make the coach’s job more difficult. 

When he is confronted with such a 
situation, the coach should teach his 
players the offensive maneuvers in 
short order so that he can use the 
practice time for blocking and tackl- 
ing, the integral parts of the game. 

Our system is designed to permit 
any football team to incorporate in 
its attack any and every type of of- 
fensive maneuver that is possible; 
e.g., Mousetraps by any player at any 
spot, counter plays by any back at 
any hole, etc. This system has enough 
flexibility to enable a team to play an 
entire game with a set of plays not 
practiced previously. It is a source 


of satisfaction to a coach and a team 
to be able to meet any emergency 
with an effective maneuver. 

In explaining our offense we will 
accent a straight series, mousetrap 
series, and a cross buck or counter 
series. 





A quarterback with above average 
intelligence is necessary. Because of 
the great number of different possibil- 
ities in this system he must be able to 
see the “why’s” associated with it. He 
must know which backs are free for 
motion, blocking, etc., although most 
backs are fully capable of adapting 
and adjusting themselves to any given 
situation. 

Diagram 1 shows our numbering 
system. Nos. 1 and 0 are wide around 
the ends. 

Nos. 2 and 9 are three yards out- 
side the ends. We have these un- 
usual holes in order to take advan- 
tage of the long runs which develop 
from quick cutting plays. These 
plays originate like end runs and, by 
a quick cutback, attempt to catch 
the defense giving or leaning too 
much to stop the wide end sweep. 

Nos. 3 and 8 are inside the offensive 
ends. 

Nos. 4 and 7 are inside the offen- 
sive tackles. We hit these holes with 
the famous T dive plays. 

Nos. 5 and 6 are the inside hips of 
the guards, or either side of the cen- 
ter. 

The backfield men are simply No. 
1, No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4- 


Signal System 


1. The first number called is the 
back who is carrying the ball. 

2. The second number called is 
the hole where the back is going. For 
instance, our Number 34 play is the 
fullback carrying the ball through 
the position of the right tackle, No. 
4 


We refer to our players by number, 
not position. 


Beam Principle 


We want to emphasize that our 
































DIAG. 6 











linemen are not assigned specific men 


to block. The current types of de- | 





fense seldom have players in exactly | 
the same place very often and while | 


it may be possible for a lineman to | 


get an angle block on a certain man 
for one play, he may ,not find his 


man in an advantageous blocking po- | 


sition in the next play. 
However, by using the beam prin- 


ciple of blocking, a lineman will be | 


able to block the correct man no mat- 


ter where his opponents are playing. | 
When linemen have a player lined | 


up straight across he is on their beam 





EW if any high school football 

coaches have had as varied 
coaching experience as has Sey- 
mour Murphy. In twelve years of 
high school coaching he has spent 
four of these as a junior varsity 
coach and eight years as a head 
coach in class D, C, B, and A 
schools. This article is a compen- 
dium of his experience. 











and they are expected to block him 
either right or left, depending on 
the play number called. 

The blocking cue will be determ- 
ined by the position of the defensive 
man and the number of the play call- 
ed. 

Principle Number 2 is as follows: 
If there is no man for the lineman 
to block, according to the beam prin- 
ciple, then he blocks the nearest 
backer-up. Here again, the man the 


(Continued on page 53) 
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WASHINGTON 


STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
COACHES ASSOCIATION 
CLINIC 


University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


August 17-23, 1953 
FOOTBALL 
BASKETBALL 
BASEBALL 
TRACK 
TRAINING 


STAFF 


Football 
WALLY BUTTS, Georgia 
JOHN CHERBERG, Wash. 
WASH. H. S. COACHES 


Basketball 

BRANCH McCRACKEN, Ind. 

WASH. H. S. COACHES 
Training 

CLICK CLARK, Wash. 

e 
TUITION 
Free to All Members — Non-Members $15 
For further information write: 


A. J. LINDQUIST 
Seattle, Wash. 


Garfield High School 








THE 
WARM-UP 

THAT 
WINS THE 


ACEGAAMAGATIN 


Warm-Up Jackets 


Chalk up extra points for 
these winning warm-up jackets that 
top your team handsomely, 
economically ... keep them in 
tip-top shape. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. 


444 Fourth Avenue 








© New York 16 





Make TOP-SOIL 





CULTIVATED PEAT 


The Organic Soil Conditioner 


When building a new athletic field or 
rebuilding an old one, you can show a 
substantial saving by making your own 
top-soil instead of buying it. And the re- 
sults will be even more satisfactory, be- 
cause HYPER-HUMUS is a concentrated 
organic teeming with soil organisms. Free 
from weed seeds and disease spores. 


Our Special Bulletin, “Make Top- 
Soil Out of Sub-Soil” gives full de- 
tails. Write for your copy today. 


Ask for name of nearest HYPER-HUMUS dealer 
or distributor. He can help you. 





HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box 


A. Newton, N. J 











By BILL LOIKA AND STAN WARD 


Drills for Line Fundamentals 


Assistant Coaches, University of Connecticut 


NE of the most difficult tasks of 

the line coach is to teach the fun- 
damental skills and techniques so 
necessary for good line play, and at 
the same time, find a solution for the 
monotony that sometimes accompa- 
nies this task. There is no question 
that many basic fundamentals can be 
taught through the use of drills, both 
contact and non-contact and we have, 
therefore, accumulated as many types 
as possible here at the University of 
Connecticut for use in our group 
work. 

A favorite drill of ours is one on the 
Crowther Sled, which for lack of a 
better name, we call the “shiver drill.” 
This is an excellent drill for the ends 
and interior linemen because it stres- 
ses conditioning, agility, and foot- 
work, as well as the rudiments of the 
shiver, shoulder block, the roll, and 
pursuit. We use three variations of 
the drill during the period on the 
sled which generally lasts from ten to 
fifteen minutes. First, we line our 
men in Indian file in front of the 
sled, with the first man assuming a 
three point stance about three feet 
away, and directly in front of the 
shiver bar. The lineman on the count 
straight arm shivers on the bar, and 
then dances back out on his toes, 
making sure not to cross his feet. 
Once clear of the blocking arm, he 
dances laterally past the arm, then 
dances back to his position in front 
of the shiver bar. He then assumes his 
stance, shivers, repeats the process to 
the other side, and takes his place at 
the end of the line. The next man 
immediately moves into place and be- 
gins the operation. 

The second variation begins exactly 
like the first, except that after shiver- 
ing and dancing out, the player moves 
laterally to a position in front of the 
blocking arm and throws a shoulder 
block with his inside shoulder. He 
then dances in, shivers, and repeats 
the process to the other side. 

The third variation involves the 
roll. After shivering, the player rolls. 
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off the blocking arm, dances back in, 
shivers, and rolls to the other side. 

In order to facilitate conditioning, 
we generally have the sled positioned 
about 30 yards from the goal posts 
and have the players constantly tak- 
ing laps at a slow jog around them. 
If the group is small, we may send the 
boys on their lap as a unit; if the 
group is large, we either send the 
players individually or by sections. 

We have found that teaching line- 
men to pursue instead of chase can be 
facilitated by two simple drills. In 
the first drill, which is non-contact, 
we line up five men in normal de- 
fensive positions (Diagram 1). 

A shirt is placed on the ground in 
front of each of the linemen. About 
three or four yards back of the shirts 
we place a lineman with the ball, 
while the coach assumes a position 
behind the defensive men. With one 
hand he points out the direction in 
which the ball-carrier will run and 
with the other signifies the count. 
When the ball-carrier begins to run, 
the linemen charge, grab the shirts, 
and then pick up pursuit. This 
drill not only helps instill the idea of 
pursuit, but is also excellent for em- 





TAN WARD coached six years 

at Suffield Academy where his 
basketball teams were unusually 
successful, winning two New Eng- 
land prep school championships. 
Moving to the University of Con- 
necticut last fall, he is assisting in 
football and basketball. 

Bill Loika graduated from St. 
Benedict's in 1943, played a year 
of Triple A League baseball, 
coached at Hartford High School 
where he won four district titles 
and one state championship in 
football. His baseball teams won 
three district titles. In addition 
to being head line coach, Loika is 
golf coach. 











phasizing the proper angle the line 
men should take on their pursuit 
course. As this drill is not live, we as 
sume the lineman has made the tackle 
as soon as he touches the. ball-carrie: 

Our other pursuit drill is live. lL 
this drill the shirts are replaced with 
offensive personnel. The coach di 
rects the ball-carrier as before, anc 
the linemen, once they have made 
contact and determined the path o 
the ball-carrier, take up the pursui 
course. 

We often use the drill, which i 
shown in Diagram 2, to polish up the 
blocking and pulling of our center 
in the hole created by the pulling 
linemen. 

Dummies D1 and D2 are held by 
personne] not in the drill at the time 
The dummy that represents the tackle 
is left ummanned but a scrimmage 
vest is left on the ground next to it 
On the count, the quarterback spins 
out and both guards pull. We use 
the quarterback because we want the 
off-side guard to practice “taking day 
light” in his maneuver. He picks up 
the shirt as he moves through the hole 
and then throws his block on the 
linebacker (D2). We use the shirt so 
he will acquire the habit of dipping 
his shoulder as he moves through the 
hole, thus keeping low and to the in- 
side. The on-side guard throws his 
block on the dummy that represents 
the end. Blocks on both dummies 
are sustained until the coach blows 
his whistle. Meanwhile, the defensive 
guard charges hard and the center 
throws his block to fill the hole. Na- 
turally, we work both ways and 
change the dummies to simulate the 
hole we wish to hit. 

A rugged drill for linebackers is 
shown in Diagram 3. We ask the 
grounds keeper to mark out a six foot 
circle and the linebacker is placed in- 
side of it. Three lines of blockers are 
used, with the coach directing traffic. 
As soon as one blocker has taken his 
shot at the linebacker, the coach starts 

(Continued on page 61) 
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HORN Seats— folded > 
mean plenty of room 
for practice. A 
smooth, safe surface 
protects players. 


HORN Seats—extended mean p> 
plenty of room for the paying 
crowd. Comfortable, easy to clean. 





HORN Partitions > 
—electrically op- 
erated, easily 
folded back for 
exhibitions, or ex- 
tended to provide 
two or more prac- 
tice gyms. 


FOR SAFETY, plan with » 
HORN! Horn folding gym 
seats provide a smooth, 
sloping surface when fold- 
ed... real protection for 
the vital. zone! 


Hour. SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


for MAY, 1953 


They’ll pay for themselves in 
use! Horn planning and equip- 
ment give you maximum gym 
use—for exhibitions that pay 
—for efficient practice. 


Your local Horn representa- 
tive helps you plan. Horn 
factory crews supervise in- 
stallation. Horn quality 
construction gives years of 
trouble-free service. 


Write today for details on 
Horn folding gym seats and 
partitions—and the new fold- 


ing stages. 
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Coaching School Directory 


ADELPHI COLLEGE C. S. 


Garden City, L. I., New York Aug. 3-5 
Courses—Basketball. 

Staff—Ed Hickey, Peck Hickman, Paul Walk- 
er, John Silan, and John Condon. 
Information—Tuition $15.00 includes room. 
Average cost of board $2.00 to $2.50 per day. 
Directors—George E. Faherty, Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City, New York and John E. 
Sipos, Simpson High School, Huntington. 
New York. ‘Gi 





ALABAMA COACHING SCHOOL 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama Aug. 10-13 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
and training. 

Staff—“Dutch” Meyer, “Red” Drew, John 
Dee, Happy Campbell, Charlie Stapp, and 
C. E. “Doc” Barrett. 

Information—Tuition and room free. 
Director—H. D. Drew, University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama. 





CALIFORNIA WORKSHOP 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. Aug. 10-21 
Courses—Football, basketball, track, and phys- 
ical education. 
Staff—Earl Klapstein, 
Robert Feerick. 
Director—Al Arps, San Fernando High School, 
San Fernando, California. 


Peyton Jordan, and 





fale} 5-) glee) 88 <c) - 
Waterville, Maine June 18-20 


Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—“Red” Drew and Harry A. Combes. 
Information—Tuition $17.50 does not in- 
clude room and board. Average cost of room 
$3.00 per day. 

Director—Ellsworth W. Millett, 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 


Box 477, 





COLORADO H.S. COACHES ASSN. 
Denver, Colorado Aug. 19-21 


Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—“Bud” Wilkinson. Others to be an- 
nounced. 

Information—Tuition $5.00 for members; 
$10.00 for others. Room $5.00 to $7.00 per 
day; board $4.00 to $6.00 per day. 
Directors—N. C. Morris, Don DesCombes, 
and Ed Flint, 1532 Madison St., Denver, 
Colorado. 


See advertisement page 51 





COLORADO, 


Boulder, Colorado June 15-20 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
and training. 

Staff—Ivy Williamson, Dal Ward, Bebe Lee, 
Bruce Drake, Frank Prentup, Frank Potts, 
and Aubrey Allen. 

Information—Tuition $10.00 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $2.00 
per day; board $3.50 per day. 
Director—Harry G. Carlson, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


See advertisement page 60 


UNIV. OF 


> 


2 


HAWAII COACHES 


Honolulu, T. H. Aug. 3-7 
Courses—Football. 
Staff—L. R. “Dutch” Meyer and Paul “Bear” 
Bryant. 
Director—Bill Waters, Roosevelt High School, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


ASSN. 


IDAHO COACHES ASSN. C. S. 


Boise, Idaho Aug. 10-14 
Courses—Football, basketball, track, and 
training. 


Staff—Wally Butts, Babe Caccia, Babe Curf- 
man, Lyle Smith, Eddie Cole, Ed Diddle, 
Steve Belko, Chuck Finley, George Blank- 
ley, Sam Vogt, Milton “Dubby” Holt, and 
Joe Glanders. 
Information—Tuition $10.00 for members; 
$17.00 for non-members. Average cost of 
room $2.00 per day; board $1.85 per day. 
Director—Jerry Dellinger, Jerome High 
School, Jerome, Idaho. 

See advertisement page 58 


ILL. NORMAL-WESTERN C-.S. 


Normal, Illinois June 9-10 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, and 
track. 

Staff—“Bud” Wilkinson, Branch McCracken, 
and James Smilgoff. 

Information—Tuition free. Average cost of 
single room $1.50 to $5.00 per day; board 


Director—Howard J. Hancock, State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIV. 


Carbondale, Til. Aug. 20-21 
Courses—Football -and basketball. 

Staff—To be announced. 
Information—Tuition free. 

Ditector—Glenn “Abe” Martin, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL 


Kokomo, Indiana Aug. 10-12 
Courses—Basketball. 

Staff—To be announced 
Information—Tuition $10.00 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $3.00 
and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—Cliff Wells, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


KANSAS, UNIV. OF 


Lawrence, Kansas June 11-Aug. 4 
Courses—Football. 

Staff—J: V. Sikes and staff. 
Information—Regular summer session tui- 
tion. 

Director—Henry A. Shenk, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Tulane University, 


KENTUCKY, UNIV. OF 


Lexington. Kentucky ‘Aug. 13-15 
Courses—Football and _ basketball. 
Staff—“Biggie’ Munn, Ray Eliot, Paul 


Bryant, John Bunn, and Adolph Rupp. 
Information—Tuition free. 

Director—Bernie A. Shively, Director of Ath- 
letics, University of Kentucky, Memorial 
Coliseum, Lexington, Kentucky. 


LOGAN’S TRAINING CLINIC 


Los Angeles, Calif. Aug. 29-30 
hases of training. 

an, R. “Kickapoo” Logan 
Dr. John Fahey, and others to be announced 
Director—R. “Kickapoo” n, 5015 Eagle 
View Circle, Los Angeles 41, California. 


LOUISIANA H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


New Orleans, Louisiana Aug. 5-7 
Courses—Football, basketball, track; bal! 
and training. 

Staff—Stu Holcomb, William D. Murray, 


Harry Combes, “Bear” Wolf, and Gus Tin- 
sley. Others to be announced. 
Information—Tuition $3.00 for active high 
school members; $5.00 for non-members. 
Director—Woodrow W. Turner, Byrd High 
School, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN CS. 


Marquette, Michigan July 30-Aug. | 
Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—Don Faurot and John Jordan 
Information—Tuition $10.00 includes 
and board. 

Director—C. V. “Red” Money, Northerr 
Michigan College, Marquette, Michigan 


MICHIGAN, UNIV. OF 


Ann Arbor, Michigan June 22-July 3 
Courses—Football, basketball, track, training 
golf, gymnastics, and intramurals. 
Staff—Bennie Oosterbaan, William Parigo, 
Don Canham, James Hunt, Bert Katzenmey 
er, Newton Loken, and Earl Riskey 
Information—Tuition $20.00 resident; $30.00 


room 


non-resident participation; $50.00 non-resi 
dent. Credit two hours graduate or under 
graduate. Average cost of room $1.00-$4.00 
per day; board $4.00-$6.00 per day. 

Supervisor of Course—Howard C. Leibee, 


Waterman Gymnasium, University of Michi 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


MONTANA UNIVERSITY 


Missoula, Montana July 20-24 


Courses—Football, basketball, track, and 
training. 
Staff—Jack Curtice, Harry F. Adams, and 


Roland “Kickapoo” Logan. 
Information—Tuition $10.00. Average cost of 
room $1.00 and board $1.55 per day. 
Director—Frank W. Milburn, Athletic Direc- 
tor, Montana State University, Missoula, 
Montana. 

See advertisement page 57 


NATL. ATH. TRAINERS’ CLINIC 


Oxford, Ohio June 17-20 
Courses—T raining. 
Staff—Dr. Dillon Geiger, Dr. Richard Pat- 


ton, Dr. Robert G. Brashear, and Dr. Harry 
McPhee. 

Information — Reasonable accommodations 
available on the campus. 

Director—Ernest R. Biggs, Athletic Trainer, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING 
A comprehensive report of the National Conference held to 
establish guiding principles for every phase of total commu- 
nity recreation. Outlines principles, practices and policies 
for any one to follow. 
SOF Qa he alate. oon SER Oreos Price $1.25 


Another valuable report — this by the National Conference 
on Graduate Study in health, physical education and recrea- 
tion. To improve graduate study and preparation in these 
three fields, 

Te ois 6 6 ao UGH ED < agi a ae ee Price $1.00 





PLANNING FACILITIES 


A complete guide for the planning of modern facilities for 


athletics, recreation, physical and health education. Includes 


indoor and outdoor facilities, swimming pools, stadia and 
field houses. 
cg ee See riper ay Fae Price $1.50 


FLOODLIGHTING 
Contains NEMA standard floodlight layouts for popular ath- 
letic and recreation activities. Complete with diagrams that 
show number and type of floodlights needed, location, num- 
ber and height of poles. 
SO peaget. 21% «| Ree kal ae eek ba sone Price $ .25 





UNDERGRADUATE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


A booklet containing recommendations of the National Con- 
ference to improve undergraduate preparation in health edu- 
cation, physical education and recreation, 


40 pages. . 6 6. . UE eae eae Price $1.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 
Points up the need for physical activity for children of ele- 
mentary school age. Offers a well-rounded program and a 
thorough guide to planning physical education programs for 
children of 5 to 13 years of age. 
S600... ss... ccc wees ea tedebesdenas Price $ .50 


Write today for your copies of these important and valuable booklets. 


The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 






C INS? 






A WN PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
This seal, pridemark of YF ATHLETICS 
the Athletic Institute, oes < 
identifies its members! 


for MAY, 1953 


RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

















MORIMODEL 
GLASS BANKS 


and 


Portable 
Fieldhouse 
Backstops 


offer the maximum in 
@ VISIBILITY e@ 


@ MOVEABILITY @ 


Backstop removable quickly with- 
out dismantling. One man can 
easily move and replace backstop. 








Backstop can pass through 9 foot 
doorway for storage. 





This recent installation was made at Van- 
derbilt University. Other recent installations 
of Morimodel backstops include Syracuse 
Nats, Fort Wayne Zolliners, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Detroit University, Brandeis Univer- 
sity, and Colorado Catti ‘s Coli: in 





Denver. 


Write for information and prices 


DICK MOREY 


613 WASHINGTON ST., ABINGTON, MASS. 











NEW YORK STATE CS. 





Rochester, New York Aug. 24-27 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, train- 
ing, soccer, six-man footbatl, and rules in- 
terpretation. 

Staff—To be announced. 

Information—To be announced. 
Director—Philip J. Hammes, Proctor High 
School, Utica, New York. 


See advertisement page 60 


UPSTATE N. Y. BASKETBALL C. S$ 


Delhi, New York June 25-27 
Courses—Basketball. 

Staff—Ken Loeffler, Dudey Moore, and Don 
Swegan. 


Information—Tuition $15.00; $25.00 for two 
men from the same school. 
Director—Edward J. Shalkey, Delaware Aca- 
demy, Delhi, New York. 


See advertisement page 53 


OHIO H.S. COACHING SCHOOL 





Canton, Ohio Aug. 10-14 
Courses—F ootball. 
Staff—“Biggie” Munn, “Red” Drew, Gomer 


Jones, Woody Hayes, and Jack Mollenkopf 
Information—Tuition $10.00 for members; 
$15.00 for non-members. 
Director—James R. Robinson, Lehman High 
School, Canton 3, Ohio. 


See advertisement page 55 


OKLAHOMA COACHES ASSN. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Aug. 9-13 
Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—“Bud” Wilkinson, Bill Jennings, Frank 
Ivy, Pete Elliott, and Gomer Jones. 
Information— Tuition $10.00 does not in- 
clude room and board. Average cost of room 
$4.50 to $5.50 per day; board $2.50 to $3.50 
per day. 

Director—Clarence Breithaupt, 3420 N. W. 
19th St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


OREGON, UNIV. OF 








Eugene, Oregon June 22-27 
Courses—Football, basketball, track, and 
baseball. 


Staff—Burt Ingwersen, Len Casanova, Stan 
Watts, Bill Borcher, Bill Bowerman, and 
Don Kirsch. 

Director—Director of Coaching Clinic, Sum- 
mer Session, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. 


See advertisement page 60 April issue 


EASTERN PA. COACHES ASSN. 


East Stroudsburg, Pa. June 22-25 
Courses — Football and basketball. 

Staff — “Wes” Fesler, “Red” Dawson, Floyd 
Schwartzwalder, and Ken Loeffler. 
Information — Tuition $40.00 includes room 
and board. 

Director — Marty Baldwin, Box 109, Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


PENN STATE COL 


State College, Pa. June - Aug. 


Courses—Football, basketball, track, soccer, 





gymnastics, wrestling, and lacrosse. 








Elmer A. Gross, 
F. Joseph Bedenk, Charles D. Werner, Wil 
liam Jeffrey, Eugene Wettstone, Charles M 
Speidel, and Glenn N. Thiel. 

Director—M. R. Trabue, 102 
Building,, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Staff—Charles A. Engle, 


Burrowe: 


See advertisement page 61 April issue 


RIVER FALLS COACHING CLINIC 


River Falls, Wisconsin June 18-20 
Courses—Football, basketball, and training 
Staff—Red Dawson, Henry Iba. Others to be 
announced. 

Information—Tuition $15.00. 

Director—Phil Belfiori, Wisconsin State Col 
lege, River Falls, Wisconsin. 


SO. CAROLINA COACHES ASSN. 


Columbia, South Carolina Aug. 2-7 
Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—“Rusty” Russell, “Bud” Wilkinson 


Information—Tuition for members one ses 
sion $5.00; both sessions $7.50. Non-members 
one session $10.00; both sessions $15.00. 
Room is free and board is approximately 
$2.00 per day. 

Director—Harry Hedgepath, 1623 Harrington 
St., Newberry, South Carolina. 


See advertisement page 57 


TEXAS H.S. COACHES ASSN. 


Houston, Texas Aug. 3-7 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, urack, 
and training. 

Staff—Johnny Vaught, Dallas Ward, Frank 
Kinard, Ray Jenkins, Beau Bell, Frank An 
derson, Eddie Wojecki, R. J. Kidd, and Dr. 
Rhea Williams. 

Information—Tuition $11.00 plus $2.00 mem 
bership fee for present members; $16.00 plus 
$2.00 membership fee for non-members; $16.- 
00 for college coaches and high school play- 
ers; $26.00 for sporting goods salesmen (4 for 
each $26.00). Tuition does not include room 
and board. Average cost of room $3.00 per 
day. 

Director—L. W. McConachie, 2901 
St., E] Paso, Texas. 


See advertisement page 59 


UTAH STATE COACHING SCHOOL 


Logan, Utah June 2-6 
Courses—Football, basketball, and training. 
Staff—“Bud” Wilkinson, Harry Combes, and 
joe Glander. 

Information—Tuition $10.00 does not include 
room and board. Average cost of room $1.00 
per day; board $2.00 per day. 
Director—John Roning, Athletic Director, 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah. 


VA. HIGH SCHOOL LEAGUE 


Richmond, Virginia Aug. 13-15 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
and training. 

Staff—Ed Merrick, L. Miller, Ralph Floyd, 
Mac Pitt, Lester Hooker, Fred Hardy, Dr. 
Cullen Pitt, and Sid Gillman. 
Information—Tuition $3.00. Average cost of 
room $2.00 and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—Malcolm U. Pitt, University of 
Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. 
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VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


July 610 





Petersburg, Virginia 
Courses—Football and basketball. 
Staff—Wally Butts, Gomer Jones, 
Moore, and Duffy Daugherty. 
Information—Tuition $15.00. Average cost 
of room and board $3.50 per day. 
Director—5. K. “Sal” Hail, Virginia State 
College, Petersburg, Virginia. 

See advertisement page 61 


WASHINGTON H.S. COACHES 


Seattle, Washington Aug. 17-22 
Courses — Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
and training. 
Staff — Wally Butts, John Cherberg, Branch 
McCracken, and Click Clark. Others to be 
announced. 
Information — Tuition free to members; 
$15.00 for non-members. 
Director — A. J. Lindquist, Garfield High 
School, Seattle, Washington. 

See advertisement page 39 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Morgantown, W. Va. July 3-10 
Courses—Football, basketball, training, and 
officiating. 

Staff—Art Guepe, Burt Ingwersen, Art Lew- 
is, Russ Crane, Gene Corum, Ed Shockey, 
Harty Combes, Robert “Red” Brown, Albert 
Gwynne, and Art Smith. 


“Dudey” 


Information—Tuition $5.00 per credit hour 
for residents of West Virginia; $8.00 per cre- 
dit hour for non-residents. Average cost of 
room and board $3.00 per day. 
Director—Ray O. Duncan, Dean, School of 
Physical Education and Athletics, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, West Virgin- 
ia. 


WISCONSIN, UNIV. OF 


Madison, Wisconsin June 29-Aug. 21 
Courses—Coaching problems in_ various 
sports, curriculum and methods, elementary 
and secondary physical education, health ed- 
ucation, recreation, measurement and re- 
search studies. 
Information—Request graduate catalog for 
requirements for graduate work leading to 
a master’s degree. For additional informa- 
tion write the director. 
Director—Director of Summer Session, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

See advertisement page 61 March issue 


WISCONSIN H.S. COACHES ASSN 


Madison, Wisconsin Aug, 10-14 
Courses—Football, basketball, baseball, and 
track. 
Staff—Stu Holcomb, Ivy Williamson, Phog 
Allen, and Bud Foster. 
Tuition—$1.00 for members; $10.00 for non- 
members. 
Director—Harold A. Metzen, 1809 Madison 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 

See advertisement page 62 
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Football Conditioning 


(Continued from page 34) 


through the entire range of which it 
is capable. This failure results in an 
unbalance of strength within a 
muscle. 

The second is due to an overde- 
velopment or too much concentration 
on one group of muscles and neglect- 
ing the antagonistic group, resulting 
in an unbalance of strength within 
different parts of the body. Caution 
must be taken in the chqice of exer- 
cises, and each pyrescribed exercise 
must be done faithfully because con- 
centration on just a few exercises to 
develop muscles that will look well on 
the beach will affect the co-ordination 
of the individual. These two con- 
ditions which are dangerous and 
hampering to any athlete may be 
avoided by a well-planned program, 
supervised and taught by an in- 
structor who has a thorough under- 
standing of physiology. 

The third and unavoidable feeling 
of “tying up” which will result from 
the program is a slowing down of the 
muscle reactions. The heavy resis- 


Will Be ‘tae at 
WISCONSIN 







’s QUALITY Line of Athletic Clothing and Knitwear 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


at 538 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, fil) 








tance provided by weights educates 
the muscles to move slowly, result- 
ing in a slower reaction of these mus- 
cles in other sports. This condition, 
however, is only temporary and may 
be offset by a speed exercise such as 
handball, light bag punching, box- 
ing, badminton, etc. Speed exercise 
will re-educate the muscle to move 
faster and quicken its reactions and re- 
flexes. Many instructors who oppose 
barbell work unknowingly prescribe 
weight lifting by teaching chin-ups, 
push-ups, deep knee bends or other 
exercises which consist of lifting one’s 
own weight without the did of appar- 
atus. The athlete may perform a 
greater number of exercises when he 
has special apparatus to work with, 
resulting in a -better balanced body 
with greater all-around strength. 
Many more muscles and muscle 
groups can be exercised by using indi- 
vidual weights. No harm can be done 
by performing a great number of exer- 
cises. Even varying a particular exer- 
cise slightly will bring another muscle 
or other muscle fibers of the same 
muscle into action. 

Many athletes who participate in 


sports which demand fine co-ordina- 
tion and quick reactions include in 
their training periods heavy resistive 
exercises. Cleveland Indians’ Bob 
Feller, one of the greatest pitchers of 
our time, uses heavy resistive exer- 
cises in his training. Bob is a firm be- 
liever in heavy exercises and _ his 
strong, well-developed body indicates 
as much. Certainly no sport calls for 
greater co-ordination, looseness, and 
muscular control than pitching a base- 
ball. Some of our leading swimmers 
do considerable barbell work. One 
of these is an Olympic champion. One 
of the leading amateur golfers, Frank 
Stranahan, has a widely known repu- 
tation as a weight lifter. Stranahan’s 
case proves conclusively that co-ordi- 
nation is not affected by weight lift- 
ing. 

The program we use at Brandeis 
consists of a series of progressive 
weight lifting exercises which are care- 
fully supervised and designed to attain 
both strength and endurance. We pro- 
hibit the so-called “lift for record” or 
single all-out effort in one lift which 
is used by professional lifters. How- 
ever, we do use enough resistance to 


cause the all-out or maximum effort 
to come at approximately the eighth 
repetition. Of course, maximum en- 
durance will come from performing 
lighter exercises designed for repeti- 
tion. 

We feel that if more coaches and 
trainers encouraged similar body 
building programs, the game of col- 
legiate football,as well as other sports, 
would improve and fewer injuries 
would be the result. 

. There is no question that with the 
death of two-platoon football the im- 
portance of good conditioning is mag- 
nified. In the past, most boys were 
capable of playing sixty minutes, but 
some would be forced to pace them- 
selves over that period which would 
mean they were giving an inferior 
performance. 

The radical change in the rules will 
possibly require stronger bodies on the 
part of some strictly offensive backs 
who will be required to play de- 
fensive football. Both the coach and 
the player must now make that added 
effort toward better condition to en- 
able the player to go at top speed for 
a longer period of time. 
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Blackout in Athletics 


(Continued from page 28) 


range from .04 to .09 seconds, the 
median value being .07 seconds. Al- 
though these values are somewhat 
shorter than the blackout intervals 
presented by Dr. Lawson, they could 
well mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in many athletic sit- 
uations. 

It is also to be emphasized that 
the threshold range of .04 to .09 sec- 
onds probably represents the absolute 
minimum blackout range. These 
values were obtained from a very 
simple visual situation in which the 
subjects merely had to recognize the 
presence of a light flash. In ath- 
letic situations where a player has to 
recognize form, estimate speed, etc., 
the effects of blinking would un- 
doubtedly be much greater. 

So far, our discussion has been con- 
cerned with the possible effects of 
blinkipg in athletic performance. 
The natural question is: Do athletes 
blink at critical moments? 

If one is willing to accept the grow- 
ing body of photographic evidence, 
the answer is an emphatic “Yes”. 
Frank DeBlois, for example, has re- 


cently presented action shots of Ted 
Williams, Joe Louis, George Appel, 
and others. In his discussion of these 
shots, he points out that these ath- 
letes have one thing in common — 
they all have their eyes shut. In 
other words, they have all been 
caught in the act of blinking during 
critical moments. 

The actual extent to which blink- 
ing contributes to poor athletic per- 
formance is, of course, unknown at 
the present moment. Recognition 
of the consequences of this act, how- 
ever, does give the coach some in- 
sight into a highly probable reason 
for many athletic errors. 

And too, it offers the opportunity 
of teaching athletes to avoid blink- 
ing at crucial moments. Although 
blinking is normally an unconscious 
act, we can all voluntarily check 
this act for a short period of time. 

By teaching our baseball players 
to control blinking voluntarily dur- 
ing a pitch, we can help them avoid 
the blink blackout. The alert coach 
will find many other situations where 
control of blinking will contribute 


to athletic success. 

Normal involuntary blinking can 
also account for many umpire and 
referee decisions. We have all wit- 
nessed athletic contests in which the 
decisions could have been made only 
by a blind man. Because of the blir. « 
blackout, the chances are that the of- 
ficials were blind when the question- 
able decisions were made. 


1. DeBlois, Frank, ‘‘One-Second Blackout,” Pa- 
rade, March 11, 1951. 

2. Lawson, R. W., “Blinking; Its Role in Physi- 
cal Measurement,” Nature, 161: 154-157, 1948. 

3. Lawson, R. W., “Photographic Evaluation 
of Blackout Indices,’ Nature, 162, 531-532, 1948. 
4. Scott, M. Gladys, Analysis of Human Motion, 
New York, F. S. Crofts and Company, 1945, pp. 
144-145. 

5. Slater-Hammel, A. T., ‘‘Blackout Interval Dur- 
ing Blink.” Accepted for publication in The 
Research Quarterly, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 


Automatic Signals 
(Continued from page 36) 


least twice before. his players meet 
that team. 

It is important that every coach 
equip his team with enough “big 
guns” to carry into any engagement. 
Automatics, in many cases, will sup- 
ply the ammunition which may spell 
the difference between victory and 
defeat. 
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‘Vaseline’ Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 
are preferred by most medical authorities and 
used by the Armed Services, fire departments, 
rescue squads, disaster units, and for first aid 

in industry, schools, camps, athletics... as the safe, 
soothing, and simple wound covering of choice. 


Get a stock today at any drug 


No. 1 size—3” x 36” Strips 
No. 2 size—3” x 18” Strips 
No, 3 size—6” x 36” Strips 


or surgical supply store 


Heat-sealed in 
handy, compact 
foil-envelopes 


Always Sterile... Always Ready 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., CONS’D, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
Professional Products Division 
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ALL-AMERICAN 


HEAVY-DUTY 


UNIFORM 
HANGER 





Faster, More Thorough Drying... 
Much More Hygienic and Efficient 
Handling For All Athletic Gear 


Accommodates ail of a player’s football, 
basketball or baseball gear, solves the old 
problem of drying and storing sweat- 
soaked equipment. Ruggedly made—extra 
heavy steel rod, electrically welded into 
a strong, one-piece unit. Molten tinned 
finish protects permanently against rust 
and the corrosive action of perspiration. 


$] 60 


* Write for literature on American Approved 
Gymnasium Baskets, All Steel Basket Racks, 
Foot Baths and Dressing Room Equipment. 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


Each, complete with 
Number Plate, f.o.b. 
our Texas Mill...... 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 








NEW BOOKS 


Modern Track and Field, by J. Ken- 
neth Doherty. Published by Prentice 
Hall, New York City. Four hundred 
and seventy-four pages. Price $6.65. 


Ken Doherty needs no introduction 
to the readers of this magazine for he 
has authored numerous clear and con- 
cise articles for us. The book is superb 
in the manner in which the material 
is arranged and presented. For exam- 
ple, more drawings, tables, and charts 
have been included than in any previ- 
ous book on track and field. Taken 
from sequence pictures are expertly 
drawn line drawings laid over one an- 
other to give a stroboscopic picture 
effect. In addition to a chapter on 
each of the events of track and field, 
other items such as promotion of 
track and field, putting the right boy 
in the right event, track construction, 
field layouts, track maintenance, and 
care of equipment as well as a chapter 
on the Olympic Games are included. 
In the chapter on facilities, Doherty 
has discussed theT rack and Field Sur- 
vey which appeared in our January 
1952 issue in relation to his own 
twenty-five years of experience in pre- 
paring track and field facilities at 
both the high school and the college 
level. We feel that this book is with- 
out a peer in the realm of track and 
field literature. 


Skill on the Diamond, by Carol R. 
Gast. Published by Douglas Publish- 
ing Co., Omaha and distributed 
through Viking Enterprises, Box 22, 
Omaha. One hundred and eighty- 
seven pages. Price $2.50 for plastic 
binding and $3.00 for cloth bound. 


What we like particularly about this 
book is that it is written by a high 
school coach for high school coaches 
and players. Carol Gast has spent 
twelve highly successful years in coach- 
ing school and American Legion jun- 
ior baseball teams. Accompanying the 
text are numerous sequence photos 
depicting high school age boys. 
Among the phases of the game cover- 
ed are selection of personnel, catch- 
ing, pitching, throwing, defensive 
footwork, put outs, defensive play, hit- 
ting, bunting, baserunning, sliding, 
coaching, team activities, and choosing 
a position. In short, the author has 
done an outstanding job and we pre- 
dict that the book will rapidly take 
its place among the most popular 
baseball texts. 


Baseball — Major League Technique 
and Tactics, by Ethan Allen. Pub 
lished by the Macmillan Co., New 
York City. Three hundred and fifty 
pages. Price $3.95. 


Actually, this book is based on the 
material in Major League Baseball 
which was published in 1938. How- 
ever, the material has been completely 
rewritten and practically all pictures 
and diagrams are new. We have al- 
ways felt that Ethan Allen’s previous 
book was a baseball classic and this 
revised edition, so to speak, only 
serves to further enhance that opinion. 


The Organization and Administration 
of Intramural Sports, by Louis E. 
Means. Published by C. V. Mosby, St. 
Louis, Mo. Two hundred and sixty- 
six pages. Price $5.75. 

The first edition appeared in 1949 
and this second edition incorporates 
many suggestions made after the first 
edition appeared. It is hard for us to 
see how this excellent text could be 
improved upon, with the exception 
of bringing the extensive biblio 
graphy up to date. Considerably more 
space was devoted to girls’ athletic 
programs. 


The Best Sports Stories—1953 Edition, 
edited by Irving T. Marsh and Ed- 
ward Ehre. Published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., New York City. Price 
$3.50. 


Twenty-three of the best sports 
stories of the past year are included 
along with a review of the sports 
year and the 1951 champions of all 
sports. Each year the outstanding 
sports stories are compiled and pub- 
lished. If your library has not already 
started a collection of these annuals, 
this edition is a particularly good one 
with which to start. 


Textbook of Physiology, by William 
Zoethout and W. W. Tuttle. Pub- 
lished by C. V. Mosby, St. Louis, Mo. 
Six hundred and ninety-two pages. 
Price $4.75. 


This is the eleventh edition of this 
popular classroom text. The book was 
published first in 1916 and, in addi- 
tion to the numerous editions pub- 
lished, has had several reprintings of 
certain editions. The new edition has 
several entirely rewritten chapters 
and 37 new or redrawn illustrations. 
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Archie’s Little Black Book, by Archie 
Richardson. Published by Rich-Burn 
Co., 1234 North Formosa Ave., Holly- 
wood 46, Calif. Eighty-eight pages. 
Price $1.10 including postage. 


A real compendium of knowledge 
for the track and field coach, fan, and 
athlete—an almanac of track and field, 
so to speak. Included in the book is 
a complete list of Americans who won 
or shared Olympic victories in track 
and field, the evolution of records, 
sectional times of the records, and 
stories of practical value. Frankly, 
we cannot think of a better way of 
motivating interest in track and field 
than by having copies of this book 
available for all track athletes in 
your school. 


13 Basic Basketball Shots, by Howard 
Hobson. Published by The Seamless 
Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Twenty-eight pages. Price 50 cents— 
free to coaches. 


This, little booklet contains the fin- 
est sequence pictures of the various 
shots in basketball that we have ever 
seen. Accompanying each picture is 
a concise caption describing the ac- 
tion. This booklet is free to coaches 
and may be secured by checking the 
Service Coupon on page 64. 


Physical Build Vs. Athletic Ability in 
American Sports, by Paul Brodecker. 
Published by Athletic Ability Publi- 
cations, Chicago 21, Ill. Paper bound, 
one hundred and twenty-five pages. 


This book contains the highly in- 
teresting results of tests and measure- 
ments of hundreds of youth. As a re- 
sult of these tests and measurements, 
the author is able to discern the ath- 
letes from the non-athletes by visual 
recognition of certain body shapes and 
sizes. The book goes even farther and 
points out the predominate character- 
istics of the top athletes in each par- 
ticular sport. The book also contains 
numerous drawings and charts and, 
finally, the composite drawing which 
the author calls the Athletic Ability 
Analyzer. 


Basic Kinesiology, by Ferd John Lip- 
ovetz. Published by Burgess Publish- 


ing Co., Minneapolis 15, Minn. One ' 


hundred and five large size pages. 
Price $3.75. 


This text is intended first for grad- 
uate and undergraduate courses in 
kinesiology; secondly, for teachers of 
courses in applied mechanics. In gen- 
eral, the book may be considered as a 
connecting link between the depart- 
ments of physics and physical educa- 
tion and athletics. 
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I just called to suggest that you place 
your fall order for CRAMER PRODUCTS before 


you leave for your summer vacation. 


We could make delivery in August. 


A raise of 36% in parcel post rates has 
been ok’ed and we would like to make 
our stocks complete by freight or truck. 


It would help us a lot and you would have 
the goods on hand...when practice starts. 


I'll be seeing you, and thanks. 


<YOUR FAVORITE SPORTS GOODS SALESMAN) 
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HUSSEY 


PORTABLE 
GRANDSTAND 





Easy and Quick To 
Erect and Take Down 


This new Hussey Model 8 Grand- 
stand gives you all the advan- 
tages and comfort of modern 
grandstand construction, yet in- 
corporates the exclusive patented 
features that have made Hussey 
portable seating the leader in 
the field. 

Hussey stands meet every safety 
requirement, last indefinitely, can 
be erected or taken down faster 
and easier and stored in a 
smaller space than any other 
stand on the market. No skilled 
help is needed. The same stand 
can be used indoors and out, is 
available in sections and tiers 
to meet your needs, and is low in 
cost. Hussey Portables will solve 
your seating problems. 
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FREE CATALOGS ON REQUEST 
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HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 
534 Railroad Ave., N. Berwick, Maine 
Also manufacturers of—Diving 


Boards, Floats, 
Piers, Water Sports Equipment, Flag Poles, 
Fire Escapes and Miscellaneous Iron. 




















Scout Report 


(Continued from page 11) 





DWARD TEAGUE played foot- 

ball at North Carolina State 
and then at North Carolina in the 
marine V-12 program. After the 
war he played in the Dixie Pro 
League for a year and then went 
to Guilford College as backfield 
coach for two years. He became 
head coach and athletic director in 
1949, a position he held until 1951 
when he was recalled to the serv- 
ice. 











a permanent record which is easier to 
file than a notebook. 

The disadvantage often mention- 
ed in using the chart method to re- 
cord at a game is that the scout may 
become so involved in recording sta- 
tistics that he overlooks important 
facts concerning personnel or other 
areas. However, regardless of the 
method used to record notes, the scout 
must be systematic and accurate. Re- 
corded information as the game de- 
velops is much more valid than notes 
and comments made from memory 
after hearing opinions and newspa- 

r reports after the game is over. 

The following list shows how com- 
prehensive this type chart can be. 
By going back over the charts after 
the game, the scout can obtain this 
general and specific information: 1. 
Diagrams of offensive plays, with at 
least the blocking at the hole. 2. 
Types of defenses used, and when 
and how many times they were used. 
3. Notes on offensive and defensive 
personnel. 4. Pass patterns. 5. Pass 
defense; coverage of flankers, and 
men in motion. 6. Favorite short 
yardage plays. 7. Sideline habits of 
the offense and defense. 8. Lineup 
of the backs and the distance they 
take from the line. 9. Line splits 
and general line play (traps, cross- 
blocks, and double-team). 10. Fav- 
orite runners and pass receivers. 


Organizing the Season 


(Continued from page 10) 


and to select the best offensive men, 
we analyze each play against the vari- 
ous defenses, and break down the 
blocking assignments at the hole or 
the path of the ball-carrier. At first 
we work with two versus one block- 
ing, then with one versus one. For 


example, right end and right guard 
versus guard; left tackle and right 
tackle versus guard; wingback and 
right guard versus tackle, etc. Quart- 
erback versus end; left guard versus 
tackle; both left and right as required 
in our offense. 

Next, using an offensive and a de 
fensive team, one or two men on 
the defense will be alive and attempt 
to tackle the ball-carrier, depending 
upon the play. The other boys will 
hold air bags and make their normal 
defensive charge. This gives us a 
check on the offensive assignments 
for the other boys. The linebackers 
also hold air bags. 

In our next drill the defensive men 
at the mouth of the hole who were 
alive formerly now hold air bags and 
allow themselves to be blocked. The 
balance of the line, the linebackers, 
and the three deep backs become alive 
and attempt to stop the ball-carrier. 
Following these drills we cycle the 
plays, have three or four defensive 
men alive, and run the plays inside 
or outside the defensive tackle, guard, 
or end as the case may be. The offen- 
sive team calls the play in a huddle 
so that the line defensive men will 
not know where the play will be run. 

On pass plays we start with a 
skeleton offensive team consisting of 
the backs, ends, and center. These 
players run through their pass pat- 
terns against the three deep backs or 
the three deep backs and the line- 
backers. The defensive men stand 
still and act as markers. After all of 
the receivers have learned their paths 
thoroughly, we permit one or two de- 
fensive men at a time to become alive 
and attempt to intercept, if possible, 
or knock down the pass. 


In later drills all the defensive men 
become alive. When working on pro- 
tection for the passer, we use two com- 
plete teams, one offensive and one 
defensive. On defense, at first only 
the ends are alive. The offensive 
players assigned to them block hard. 
The other defensive men charge, hold- 
ing air bags. Then, just the defensive 
tackles are alive and, finally, the 
guards are alive. This drill enables us 
to watch carefully and to correct the 
blocking techniques of each player. 
After considerable drill, the entire 
defensive team is alive, and the time 
in seconds which elapses before the 
first defensive player reaches the pass- 
er is noticed. We then conduct scrim- 
mage between the two teams, with 
the ball changing hands if the neces- 
sary yardage is not made in four 
downs. We find that this sharpens the 
passing game tremendously. 


We have used man-for-man defense, 
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zone defense, and a combination man- 
for-man and zone with switch-offs. 
Over the years, it has been our ex- 
perience that high school boys play 
man-for-man instinctively. The diffi- 
cult thing to teach them is to watch 
the passer and to play the ball. No 
matter what defense is used, some 
passes will be completed, but the 
ones that hurt are the long passes 
which are completed deep behind 
the defensive halfbacks or safety. 

The drills we use to try and im- 
prove the ability of the three dee 
backs in playing the ball are as fol- 
ows: 

1. On a signal, the three deep backs 
run toward their own goal line, turn- 
ing only their heads to watch the 
passer. They run straight back, di- 
igonally to the right, diagonally to 
the left, dividing the field into thirds. 
The passer holds up a certain number 
of fingers. The defensive backs call 
out the number. This drill emphasizes 
the idea of watching the passer. 


2. Im the next drill the same pro- | 


cess is repeated, and the passer at- 
tempts to throw the ball over the 
heads of the defensive men any place 
on the field. He throws on a count 
of four. Once the ball is in the air, 
the three backs go for the ball and 
one tries to catch it while the other 
two men form in front of him for in- 
terference. We make a game out of, 
this drill by counting the number of 
interceptions and the number of 
times the passer is successful in throw- 
ing the ball over the heads of the 
three deep backs. It is virtually im- 
possible to throw a long pass of thirty 
yards or more which one of the three 
backs cannot catch after a little prac- 
tice. 

3. After the first two drills have 
been practiced for a week or two, re- 
ceivers are added. The defensive backs 
must keep the receivers in front of 
them, but they should concentrate 
on the passer and go for the ball after 
it is thrown. 

4. For all pass defense men we 
have a drill where the ball is thrown 
to a receiver who is cutting in front 
of the pass defender. The receiver 
does not try to elude the defender; 
both go for the ball. While this drill 
is designed mainly for the defense, it 
also gives the receiver practice in 
catching a pass when he is covered. 
High school boys seem to feel that 
the receiver has the first chance at 
the ball and often wait for him to 
catch it and then tackle him. We em- 
phasize the idea that the defender 
has an equal right to the ball and 
he must make a vigorous effort to 
intercept. 
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Stunting Defense 


(Continued from page 15) 


must know the call of the three 
middle men because whoever goes to 
the inside must be more inside con- 
scious when No. 4 charges in his di- 
rection. Number 2 must be especially 
cautious. Most times this necessitates 
an initial lateral step. 

Diagram 3 shows the other main 
combination of Nos. 2 and 1. Of 
course, in this combination, their re- 
sponsibilities are reversed from those 
shown in Diagram 2. 

In all the defenses described here, 
with the exception of the one shown 
in Diagram 7, No. 8 plays the ball, 
often following some tip-off such as 
pulling guards. These tip-offs natural- 


| ly depend upon scouting reports and 


| the peculiarities of the various oppon- 


ents. Number 8 is extremely import- 
ant in this defense and often fills in 
where weaknesses seem to exist. As 


| pointed out before, a coach should 


put his best boy in this position. 
Number 8 is the only linebacker who 
has much pass responsibility. We 
usually assign him to take the third 
man out on passes. 
Occasionally, we forego the stunt- 
ing and play straightaway, as is shown 


| in Diagram 5. This straightaway play 
| was used as a change of pace only. 


Numbers 2, 3, 5, and 6 hit and slide to 
the play. Number 4 takes the middle 
first and then slides to the play. Num- 
bers 1 and 7 do not immediately com- 
mit themselves, unless the play is evi- 
dent, but go to the play as it develops. 

Diagram 6 is included to show the 


| adaptability of this style of defense to 
| different types of offensive align- 


ments. The offensive alignment 


| shown here is one of the most com- 





monly encountered these days. Notice 
the ease with which the defense com- 
pensates. Number 8 moves slightly 


to the long side, and No. 9 moves up 





obviously other combinations 





a little to be in a better position to 
cover the flanker and the wide run 
ning attack. The safety man, No. 11 


moves over some as is shown. The 
other players do not change at all. 

Now, if a coach really wants to do 
something interesting with very few 
changes for his personnel, he should 
try the defense which is shown in 
Diagram 7. Here there are two 
groups of stunters, Nos. 1, 2, and 8 
and Nos. 6, 4, and 7. These players 
have the same total number of dif 
ferent stunts, but do them separately. 
Numbers 1, 2, and 8 are shown exe- 
cuting one popular combination, 
while Nos. 6, 4, and 7 are going 
through another stunt. There are 
with 
which the coach might like to experi 
ment. 

Numbers 3 and 5 on this defense 
hit and pinch off the middle. The 
safety man moves up to within three 
to five yards of the line of scrimmage. 
This particular defense also has 
strong possibilities against the split T. 

Again, let us say that the defenses 
described here are not cure-alls, but 
if a coach is outmanned, we suggest 
he try them. They have proven ef 
fective; they are easily taught; they 
take advantage of certain personnel 
weaknesses; and the players will en- 
joy them. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


ently comes by his speed honestly— 
his father stole 61 bases for Scranton 
of the New York-Penn League in 
1927 . . . Through the years 18 dif- 
ferent Stanford shot putters have on 
one or more occasion surpassed 50 


Simplicity 


(Continued from page 39) 


lineman blocks will be determined by 
the defensive alignment of his op- 
ponents. 

Principle Number 3 is as follows: 
If the play number is four or more 
numbers removed from the lineman’s 
position, he blocks at the crossroad; 
1.e., where the ball-carrier is likely 
to be met by a defensive backer-up or 
by a tertiary defender, remembering 
that in going downfield we never 
pass up anyone to block. 

In principle Number 4, the No- 5 
man leads the 1 and 2 plays; the No. 
6 man leads the 9 and 0 plays. 

Diagram 2 shows our straight series 
play, No. 44, with a five-man line on 
the beam. Depending upon the 
wishes of the coach, the No. 2 and 
3 backs may be in motion and/or 
flanked either way. If the-No. 2 or 


3 backs are ball-carriers, No. 4 will | 


dive, except possibly on a quickie 
series. 

Our play No. 21, run against a 
seven-man line, off the beam, is shown 
in Diagram 3. 

In the mousetrap play, which is 
shown in Diagram 4, the away half- 
back fills the hole left by the trap- 
ping lineman. The ball-carrier hes- 
itates with a fake or feint. Then the 
halfback or fullback, whoever is not 
carrying the ball, helps set up the 
trap by hitting one number removed 
from the play number. 

Diagram 5 shows the No. 3 back 
going through No. 7, with trapping 
by the No. 4 lineman in a five-man 
line. 

In the play shown in Diagram 6, 
the No. 3 back goes through No. 5, 
with trapping by the No. 2 back in 
a seven-man line. 

Diagram 7 shows the No. 2 back 
going through No. 3 in a five-man 
line, our cross buck series. In this 
play the backs should hesitate for a 
second, to allow for cross blocking. 
The lineman whose number is call- 
ed, and the man to his inside should 
do the cross blocking. The half- 
back on whose side the play is go- 
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ing fakes through the opposite side. 
In the play shown in Diagram 8, 
No. 4 goes through No. 8 against a 
seven-man line. 
A coach’s first reaction on checking 
the description of our offense is to 
conclude that it is something which 


| would really befuddle his boys. How- 


ever, this is not the way it works out 
because we have used the principles 
of the system and realized satisfactory 
results. 

Actually, the entire system can be 
learned by the average boy at just 
one squad meeting. This tremendous 
reduction in the time necessary to 
learn all the thousands of different 
offensive maneuvers will prove of 
inestimable value to the coach and 
to his squad. 





Punt or Run 


(Continued from page 32) 


when the players are standing in their 
own end zone. Neither would it be 
wise to take a chance on fourth down 
with more yards to gain than are 
usually made in the previous thrce 
downs. If a team plays its strongest 
game on defense then it would not 
be far wrong to punt out every time 
on third down. To name all of the 
factors would be to review the whole 
game of football itself. 

After going over most of these 
things with our quarterback and 
briefing him on when not to gamble, 
we then gave him the one condition 
on which he might take the chance. 
The one condition was that the de- 
fensive secondary must go back into 
position to receive the punt and 
through that maneuver leave a weak- 
ness somewhere in their line. 

In the huddle, the signal-caller al- 
ways calls the same thing when he 
wants to go into the punt formation— 
“Punt or run option on—.” The rest 
is up to the quarterback after the 
team is set on the line of scrimmage. 
If the situation is favorable for a run, 
the quarterback calls a check play; if 
not, the play proceeds as a punt. In 
either case the ball must be snapped 





on the given signal, rather than by 





OLLOWING three years in serv- 

ice, Roger Rigdon returned to 
Western State College where he 
received his degree. In 1948 Cen- 
tral High School instituted foot- 
ball and Rigdon was hired as foot- 
ball coach. Central High School 
is currently playing in Colorado 
Class A league competition. 











the motion from the punter, in order 
to keep from giving the play away. 

We found that this formation is 
best suited to a third down situation 
because it puts a little more pressure 
on the defensive secondary. In this 
case we use our deep back much as we 
would a man-in-motion threat. His po- 
sition forces the safety to play deep 
and we can still use any number of 
T plays by running our two half- 
backs. 

The basic formation that we use 
for the punt or run play is shown in 
Diagram | and is achieved by moving 
the fullback back about ten yards and 
splitting the ends. Otherwise, our 
regular formation is unchanged since 
we normally run from an unbalanced 
T formation (Illustration 1). 

Our quarterback stands in back of 
the left guard in both the punt and 
the unbalanced T formations, with 
his hands in position to receive the 
ball from the center as is shown in 
Illustration 2. 

Illustrations 3 and 4 show the back- 
field in the regular formation and in 
position ready to punt or run. The 
left halfback on our team is the 
punter, which explains the switch in 
position with the fullback. 

Diagram 2 shows the blocking we 
use when we decide to kick. 

Diagram 3 shows a quick-opening 
play that we used most of the time 
when we decided to take the chance. 
As stated previously, any other T play 
could be run from this same forma- 
tion. 

We started to use this as a punt 
formation because we were pressed 
for practice time before our first game 
last fall. When the need arose, we 
punted from this same formation, 
anywhere on the field, even when our 
punter was standing in the end zone. 
The blocking, as shown, proved to be 
effective enough, even though our 
kicker was exceptionally slow at get- 
ting the ball away. We had a great 
deal of fun with our punt formation 
as the season progressed and a few 
pleasant surprises now and then. At 
least, we do believe it has helped us 
to keep the defense guessing just a 
little. 
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in the 20 series he will get the ball; 
if not, he fakes getting it. The quar- 
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tern as right reverse, only the back- 
field assignments are just the oppo- 
site, and the play ends up sweeping 
the right end. These are our back- 
field patterns. 

Naturally, we expect our linemen 
and backs to be alert and know what 
is going on and being done by their 
teammates. After the players have be- 
come familiar with the signal system, 
and are able to explain their assign- 
ments verbally, the backs and line- 
men are drilled often as a unit to 
perfect timing and insure smooth 


not pass at all the 23-right pass is 
discontinued. If we have a good left 
handed passer at right half a 42 left 
may be added. The quarterback 
is the key to our attack and he must 
be able to pass and handle the ball 
well. In junior high school a coach 
rarely gets four good backs so the 
fullback is the spot for the weakest 
back. Our fullback carries straight 
ahead only and blocks only on regula: 
pass patterns. 
Because of our unbalanced line we 
are able to pull the second and fourth 
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DIAG.7 
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DIAG. 10 














execution. In the diagrams, we have 
not indicated the defensive halfbacks 
and the safety man. No icular 
man is ever assigned to these posi- 
tions. Our downfield blockers are in- 
structed to try and get ahead of the 
ball-carrier and then take the first 


| opponent who comes to them. 


In putting our offense together the 
potentialities of our players are con- 
sidered and the plays are designed to 
take advantage of them. The two key 
backs are the halfbacks; therefore, our 
two best running backs are placed in 
these positions. If our left half can- 


linemen on sweeps instead of the 
third and fifth linemen (Diagram 14). 
Thus, our linemen are able to get out 
in front more quickly. 

One of our major tasks is finding 
and training a quarterback to handle 
the offense. In any system, and es- 
pecially in the T, the quarterback 
should be above average mentally. 
However, we still like to keep things 
as simple as possible for him. We ask 
our quarterback to learn only two 
basic pivots. From these two basic 
pivots he learns six variations but no 
new fundamentals. 
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DIAG. II 
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DIAG. 12 





Or quickies to the odd side, a cross- 





over right pivot is used. The quarter- | 


back pivots forward on the ball of his 


right foot and crosses over in front | 


with his left foot. Then he hands off 
with his left hand. 

On quickies to the even side, we use 
a quarter left pivot. The quarterback 
pivots back on the ball of his right 
foot, swings his left foot back, and 
his body makes a one-quarter turn. 
He then hands off with his right hand. 

On right patterns, a left crossover 
and back are used. The quarterback 
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DIAG. 13 





pivots on the ball of his left foot and 
swings his right foot across in front 
of his body. His body makes a half 
turn until the quarterback faces the 
backfield. Then he starts straight 
back, using his right hand in faking 
or giving to the fullback. He con- 
tinues back, using his left hand in 
faking or giving to the left halfback. 

Or .left patterns, we use a right 
crossover and back which is just the 
reverse of the left crossover and back. 

On no blocks to the left, a right- 
handed quarterback pivots back on 
the ball of his right foot and at the 
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deep roots make good athletic fields 
Use the AERIFIER™ 


Deep-rooted grass makes better playing fields. Deep roots improve 
the wear-resistance. Grass can take more use with a vigorous root 
system to support top growth. 
Deep-rooted turf provides a firm, safe footing for the players. 
Overwatered, shallow-rooted turf slides out from underfoot. 
Living roots form a cushion to lessen the impact of falls. Deep 
extensive root growth makes a more resilient surface. 
The Aerifier provides effective “root zone cultivation”. This is 
the key to better root growth. The Aerifier loosens soil in the 
ite root zone so growing 
roots can spread out 
and develop fully: 
Openings from the 
surface to the root 
zone admit air, water 
and fertilizer. 
Cultivate the root 
zone without taking 
the field out of use. 
Begin using the Aeri- 
fier today. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Pat. No. 2,580,236 


West Point Products Corp. West Point, Pa. 
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Montana University—Track 
TUITION $10.00 
| Athletic Director, Lt. Gen. F. W. Milburn 
Direct reservations to: 
Montana State University Missoula, Mont. 


Columbia Hotel 


FOOTBALL 
BUD WILKINSON 


U. of Oklahoma 
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| PHYSICAL BUILD. VS. ATHLETIC ABILITY 
RUSTY RUSSELL | 


Schreiner Institute, Tex. 


BASKETBALL 
CLAIR BEE 


Baltimore Bullets 


TUITION, $7.50 (members) 
$15 (non-members) 
(Rooms free, meals about $2 per day) 


IN AMERICAN SPORTS 





by Paul Brodecker 
Climaxing 9 years of persistent work 
} in this field! 
| This book describes the relationship between physical 
build and ability in sports. The intensely personal 
aspect of the athlete is dealt with, allowing us to 
interpret ability in the light of what a man IS 
physically, as well as what he DOES on the field. 
An explanation of why and how build affects ability 
is offered. 





INCLUDES: 
@ The SPORTS COMPLEXITY TABLE. 
@ A description of the ideal build for each sport. 
@ The ATHLETIC ABILITY ANALYZER (folded 


For complete information, write inside cover) illustrating in detail the difference be- 
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0O0006600600660006000000002 | | Box 211 721 W. 69th St., Chicago 21, Il 
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IDAHO COACHES 
ASSOCIATION 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Aug. 10-14 Boise, Idaho 


Football 


WALLY BUTTS, U. of Georgia 
Basketball 
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ED DIDDLE, West. Kentucky 


Track 


DUBBY HOLT, Idaho St. 


Training 
JOE GLANDERS, U. of Idaho 


Tuition: $10, Association Members 
$17, Non-Members 


For complete information, write 


JERRY DELLINGER 


Jerome H. S. Jerome, Idaho 
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FREE BOOK 





will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 





Help yourstudents pla 

better tennis by send- 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players. 
Written by Vinnie 
Richards, outstanding 
figure in the tennis 
world—holder of 30 
Championships. This 
booklet is based on 
Richards’ own tourna- 
ment experience—illus- 
trated with 36 fast ac- 
tion shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 
coupon now. 











CLIP COUPON— MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP.. Dept. 34 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Send me_ FREE Dunlop tennis books: ‘‘How 
Quantity 


to Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards 


Name 





Address = 


7: Mu Dunlop 














Championship TENNIS BALLS 


same time takes a short diagonal step 
directly at the left half. Then he 
throws an underhand spiral pitch to 
the left half with plenty of lead. 

On no blocks to the right, a right- 
handed quarterback pivots back on 
the ball of his right foot and at the 
same time swings his left foot around, 
making a three-quarter turn with his 
body. He takes one skip step and 
shoots an underhand spiral pitch to 
the right half. 

On delays, the quarterback uses 
the same pivot as on quickies. After 
faking to the halfback he flips a soft 
two-handed lateral to the delaying 
back. 


We have found that in six seasons 
of play our defense has proven very 
satisfactory. Although the attack is 
varied we have little trouble with 
players forgetting their assignments. 
The points stressed are: 1. Complete 
mastery of pivots by the quarterback. 
2. Quick starting by all linemen and 
backs. 3. Constant repetition of play 
patterns to insure smoothness. 4. Good 
faking by all backs. 5. All downfield 
blockers with no definite assignments 
must make a real effort to get down 
ahead of the ball-carrier. 

If the fundamentals are well taught 
this simple offense should prove en- 
joyable for a junior high school team. 


Spinning Winged A Offense 


(Continued from page 13) 


advanced through the primary de- 


| fense, he can keep the ball or lateral 


out to the No. 1 back. The offensive 
right end checks, then goes on down 
for the safety. 

In Diagram 8 we have the quickie 
spin give, in which the No. 2 back 
gives to No. 3. No. 1 follows his shovel 
to No. 2 and goes around to the right 
to block. The left end freezes the 
linebacker with the “Hay” proced- 
ure mentioned earlier. The faking of 
the No. 2 back is important here. 

Diagram 9 shows the quickie spin 
give pass, which is executed exactly 
like the give running play, except that 
the tailback runs wide a short dis- 
tance, stops, and forward passes to the 
left end, who employs the “Hay” 
technique on the linebacker, then 
goes on by. The No. 1 back decoys the 
defensive left half out to the right. 

The quickie running pass right, 
from a shift right, is shown in Dia- 
gram 10. This is a good play to use 
against a charging left end. The No. 
| back fakes to No. 2, runs a few steps 
to the right, and drills a quick pass to 
the right end, who has taken a few 
steps out to the flat. Then the end lat- 
erals to the tailback. 











DIAG. 9 








Diagrams 11 through 20 show the 
end right series, five plays from the 
regular A, and five from the winged 
A after a shift to the right from the 
basic formation. Included in this ser- 
ies are three plays diagramed against 
a 2-3-1 defense. 

A straight end run in itself is not 
enough for a well-balanced offense. It 
needs some companion plays, both 
runs and passes, along with it to give 
it strength, and to make it a thing to 
be feared. Is it a run or a pass? That 
is the state of mind the defense should 
be kept in. All but one of the plays 
shown in this series start out as an 
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DIAG. 10 
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DIAG. 11 











end run—the lone exception being 
the lightning pass play. 

The base play of this series, as is 
shown in Diagrams 11 and 12, will 
have more chance to succeed, with 
the aid of some preliminary maneuv- 
ering on the part of the backs. A few 
steps in before going to the outside 
will help set up the blocking angles. 

In the play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 11 we have the end run right, or 
end ren right 231, as we call it, with 
an opposing 2-3-1 defense. The back- 
field has shifted right. All three backs 


start with a step or two in, then veer | 


to the outside. The left end and cen- 
ter freeze the middle linebacker, the 
safety, and the outside defensive back 
by going down as if for a pass. Their 
charge out must be fast. 

Diagram 12 shows the same play as 
we would run it against a 3-2-1, from 
a regular A. The No. | back takes his 
first step towards the center with his 
left foot, and receives a lead snap 
from the center as his right foot hits 
the ground on his second step. The 


left end goes down to freeze the safe- | 


ty. 
‘ Diagram 13 shows the end run right 
reverse, from a shift right, with an op- 
posing 2-3-1 setup. This play can be 
run with the wingback playing wider 
than is shown. The tailback makes 
a direct hand-off to the wingback, 
who takes his first step back with his 


left foot, receives the ball and goes 














DIAG. I2 








HORSEPOWER! 


Coach, how are you fixed for ‘horsepower’? A LEG-RESISTOR RUNWAY 
on your practice field this fall can help! 


tty, tHv-thbA-4 
so <7 





se. 6°24 we, “~— 


pat. pending 


Here’s a brand new apparatus for developing drive, leg-action. You 
run boys through hundreds of pounds of resistance. They run through 
resisting, rubber ‘arms of tacklers’. This is a worthwhile tool that will 
speed the conditioning process and at the same time develop correct, 
strong leg-action. Leg force here of necessity must be up and out. 

You know coaching is a race against time. Anything you do to hasten 


development is your gain. 
The picture tells it. 
‘horse-power’! 


Write for information to: 


ATHLETIC DEVICES COMPANY 


P. O. Box 161 


The LEG-RESISTOR RUNWAY can help develop 











Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 




















21st Annual 


TEXAS 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Sponsored by the Texas High 
School Coach A ioti 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
August 3 — August 7 





FOOTBALL 
JOHNNY VAUGHT W000... Mississippi 
DALLAS WARD .... .... Colorado 
FRANK KINARD Mississippi 








RAY JENKINS Colorado 
BASKETBALL 

BUSTER BRANNON ann: .....ncccecccesccccccsessese TCU 

EVERETT SHELTON .................. U. of Wyoming 

TRACK 

FRANK ANDERSON ........ Texas A. & M. 
BASEBALL 

SEY GUI ‘nctssqsciicnetithimiabstaioded Texas A. & M. 
TRAINING 

Re I nas cesnscccensstseinisin . Rice 

ADMINISTRATION 


R. J. KIDD and RHEA WILLIAMS 
ALL-STAR BASKETBALL 
GAME — AUGUST 6 
ALL-STAR FOOTBALL 
GAME — AUGUST 7 


For information write: 
L. W. McCONACHIE 
2901 Copper St. El Paso, Texas 














Box 710 


THE WORLD’S 
FINEST GYM MAT 


. like hundreds of coaches and 
officials throughout the country using 
National Gym mats, you'll agree on 
National—‘“‘the world’s finest gym mat.” 


Send for circular No. 25D te 
NATIONAL SPORT i 





FOOTBALL COACHES 


RULES — IN SIMPLIFIED LANGUAGE 
MADE EASY FOR CAPTAINS AND PLAYERS 
A practical method devised by a veteran 
coach and Eastern Collegiate official. 

Situations all players should understand. 

Example: CLIPPING FOUL by receiving team 
on punt. Who gets the ball? 

1. BALL IN AIR BEYOND SCRIMMAGE LINE. 
ans: Kicking team’s ball 15 yds. from 
previous spot. 

2. BALL OUT OF BOUNDS. ans: 15 yds. from 
out of bounds spot. Receiving team’s ball. 
Ist and 25. 

3. BALL IN POSSESSION OF RECEIVING 
TEAM. ans: Penalty of 15 yds. from spot 
of foul. Ist and 10. 

4. FREE BALL. ans: Offended team’s ball at 
spot of foul. Ist and 10. 

Order Now $2.00 per copy. 
Send check or money order to: 

Albert W. Martin or Lloyd E. Flaitz 

Rutland, Vermont 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Coaching School 


Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
August 24 thru 27, 1953 





FOOTBALL 
JIM TATUM ..000.. CRIS ae ee Maryland 
Split T 
ESS, Se Rochester 
T Line Play 
BASKETBALL 
HAROLD BRADLEY ....... FUR ca Duke 
SOCCER 
JIM SMITH Cornell 
BASEBALL 
SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 
TRAINING 


RULES INTERPRETATIONS 





For further information 
write: 
PHILIP J. HAMMES, Director 
Proctor High School Utica, N. Y. 








UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Boulder, Colo. June 15-20 


STAFF 

@ IVY WILLIAMSON, Wisc. (Football) 
® DALLAS WARD, Colorado (Football) 
® BRUCE DRAKE, Oklahoma (Basketball) 
® BEBE LEE, Colorado (Basketball) 
@ FRANK POTTS, Colorado (Track) 
FRANK PRENTUP, Colorado (Baseball) 
AUBREY ALLEN, Colorado (Training) 
® ROLAND LOGAN, (Training) 

Plus others 

TUITION: $10 

For further information write: 


HARRY G. CARLSON 





Univ. of Colorado Boulder, Colo. 











LOOKING FOR WRESTLING MATS? 


CHECK THE RECOGNIZED 


PEERLESS MATS 


And Gym Floor Covers 
BURCH CANVAS PRODUCTS CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 








Men—Summer Work 
Counselors at boys’ camp near Eagle River, 
Wisconsin. Physical education preferred. 
Opportunity for permanent connection. Good 
salary, board, room, and laundry. 

Write to: NATHAN WASSERMAN 
6935 Merrill Ave. 





Chicago 49, Ill. 











DIAG.I3 











to the left, hiding the ball on his left 
hip. The right end goes behind the 
center for his block on the middle 


| linebacker. 


In the play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 14 we see the end run right pass 
also called the 231 pass, from the 
name of the defense. The No. 1 back 
fakes to the tailback, then swings out 


| to the right and throws a forward 








DIAG. 16 











In the end run right cutback, which 
is shown in Diagram 16, the tail 
back receives the clear pass from No 
1, starts to the right, then goes down 
and cuts to the left. The right end 
brushes, and goes on down for the 
halfback. The No. 1 back completes 
the job on the left end. If the defen 
sive right half has been drawn over 
towards the middle so far that the 





DIAG. |4 











DIAG. 17 














| pass to the No. 2 back, who fakes a 


block on the outside halfback and 
goes on downfied. The left end and 
center break diagonally to the left. 

The end run right handy over pass, 
which is shown in Diagram 15, works 
well against a defensive left halfback 
who comes up fast. The No. 1 back 
laterals to the tailback who throws 
a forward pass back to No. 1 over 
the head of the on-coming halfback. 


left end cannot block him, the tail- 
back may lateral to the end. 

Diagram 17 shows a play we call 
the lightning lateral pass left, off the 
end run right. This is a fine play to 
use against a right end who charges. 
The No. 1 back throws a quick pass 
to the left end, who takes several 
steps towards the halfback, turns, 
takes the pass, then laterals to the tail- 
back coming wide. 














DIAG. 15 
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THESE OUTSTANDING MENTORS COMPLETE PROTECTION AGAINST 
WILL CONDUCT THE EIGHTH ATHLETE’S FOOT 
ANNUAL COACHING SCHOOL AT at moderate cost! 
VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE | || imeroven 
JULY 6-10, 1953 ALTA-CO POWDER 
Refinements and improvements in es- 
FOOTBALL STAFF sential ingredients and _ production 
Single Wing and T methods make Dolge’s famed ALTA-CO 
more quickly soluble, more agreeable 
DUFFY DAUGHERTY generally and better to handle. Dissolved 
| Michigan State Col. economically in water for the all-im- 
Undefeated—untied portant foot bath, ALTA-CO kills in less 
NAT'L. CHAMPIONS 1952 than a minute all different species of 
. fungi commonly found in Athlete’s Foot. 
o) DIAG.19 T Fermation Non-irritating; harmless to towels. 
WALLY BUTTS ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 
hich In Diagram 18 we see the end run, Conference football coaches For dusting feet after shower, or other 
tail- right fan pass. The right end and| Univ. of Georgia exposure to moisture. 
C | Perennial Powerhouse 

No. wingback break down, then fan out. | of the Southeastern Con. H.D. FUNGICIDE FLOOR WASH 

own The left end again freezes the line- | : Diluted 1 to 300 in water, this powerful 

end backer. | Split T Formation wash provides additional protection 
the Diagram 19 shows the end run right | = — et ate — 
etes buttonhook lateral, run from a shift | Among the nation’s Ask your DOLGE SERVICE MAN about 
fen. right. The right end runs straight at | __ top ten teams money-saving offer on the DOLGE FOOT 
pea the halfback, stops, hooks back, then | eee pe TUB. 

€ — to i No. Fig | BASKETBALL STAFF 

fate The end run rig criss-cross pass, SONAID “BERET” MOORE FOR 
which js shown in Diagram 20, can ‘cad taiceees Gea FREE SANITARY SURVEY 
be used against any kind of defense. | Duquesne University OF YOUR Paanuees 
The right end crosses first. The No. | or SEE YOUR DOLGE SERVICE MAN 
2 back goes out to the right as indi- Keep Abreast With the Trends of Modern Athletics— 

| Enjoy a week of study and recreation. 
cated, to decoy the left half. The Pass | | TurTion—s15.00—one somiester hour sraduate,oredit 
, C : I Room and board 50 per day. r : 
can be thrown to the No. 2 back if the | ae “sal” Hall, Dir., Virginia State College 
defensive left halfback picks up the| Petersburg, Virginia 
crossing left end. | 
¥ | 
rail- 
| 
| . 

call 

" USE THE CLEATS THE CHAMPIONS use 

: to | 

_ EY | LOW, LOW PRICE YET HIGH IN QUALITY 

eral | The Hi-Eff rubber football cleats the world. Millions are made and 

rns, used and proven for years in High sold every year. 

-ail- * Schools, Colleges and Professional Write us direct or ask your sales 

Line Fundamentals league play, are now being manu-_ representative of well-established 
factured by the Wright Manufac- companies such as Rawlings, 

— (Continued from page 40) turing Co. of Houston, Texas. Brooks Shoe, A. R. Hyde, Ivory 

This city has oft been referred System, and other reputable manu- 

“ another on his way simply by point- to as the football cleat capital of facturers, dealers and renovators. 

1 ing at him. This drill teaches the Available in: Conical Base — 
linebacker to use his hands and pro- Game, Practice, and Mud ee 
tect his middle, while at the same| and Hexagonal Base—Game Cleats. 
time it provides valuable blocking | exe dun cm cme tom em comm senkanth amb ween glen dip gue am exo 
experience for the other men. Line- | | WricHT MANUFACTURING Co. 
backers should not be given more | 1 5209 Post Oak Road, Houston 5, Texas 
than a minute, or minute and a half, | ! ’ 

; : : Please send full information on Wright 
of this strenuous drill at any one time Football Cleats. 
as the chance of injury is increased | N 
: AME 
once they become tired. ! 
We also like our mixed drill for ADonESS 

a improving blocking, tackling, and| | City. ZONE___STATE 
IAL for MAY, 1953 61 
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Wisconsin High School 
roaches Associat 


COACHING SCHOOL 
AUGUST 10-14 


U. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 

STU HOLCOMB Football 

Purdue Univ.-Big 10 Co-Champs 

IVY WILLIAMSON |. Football 

Univ. of Wisc.-Big 10 Co-Champs 

PHOG ALLEN Basketball 

Kans. Univ.-Olympic Coach 

BUD FOSTER _...... Basketball 

University of Wisconsin 

ART MANSFIELD .. Baseball 

University of Wisconsin 

RILEY BEST 

University of Wisconsin 
TUITION 

$1, members $10, others 


@Reasonable room and board on campus 
@Opening party Maple Bluff C. C. 
@Football round table party 

®Golf tournament and dinner Black- 
hawk C. C. 

@Basketball round table 

@Complete notes mimeographed 


HAROLD A. METZEN, Director 
1809 Madison St., Madison, Wisc. 
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BASEBALL 
COACHING 
KIT 


21 BOOKLETS plus 
COAG@H’S NOTEBOOK 


Booklets to issue to every member 
of the squad. Just full of baseball 
dope that each player will take 
time to read. THINGS that the 
COACH does not have time to tell. 
Up-to-date instruction 


Postage 
$4.00 Prepaid 
Send for circular or order from 


H. S$. DeGROAT 
Box 23 Newtown, Conn. 
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ball-carrying techniques. Two dum- 
mies (Diagram 4) are placed three or 
or four yards apart, with an offensive 
and defensive lineman in the gap, and 
a ball-carrier is situated about four 
yards back of the offensive man. On 
the count, the offensive man _ will 
block with either shoulder, while the 
ball-carrier cuts the opposite way of 
the block and stays within the dum- 
mies. The defensive man attempts to 
fight off the blocker and make the 
tackle. Besides being excellent “both 
way” practice for linemen, this drill 
also teaches backs to lower their shoul- 
der and drive for the extra yard. As a 
variation, the coach may signal for a 
pass situation. The ball-carrier then 
fades and the defense rushes the pass- 
er, while the offensive man _ pass 
blocks. 

An excellent drill for development 
of leg drive, low charges, and quick 
reactions can be set up with five 
dummies (Diagram 5). In this drill 
all dummies are manned and the 
coach positions himself behind the 
dummies so that he can be seen by the 
charging linemen. The two dummies 
closest to the linemen are about eight 
to twelve inches apart at the base and 
touching at the top. The defensive 
lineman fights his way through the 
dummies, usually being on _ the 
ground by the time he has battled 
through. The coach then signals 
which dummy the player should head 
for, using either a block or tackle. 

Our last line drill, Diagram 6, cov- 
ers about every possible line situation. 

The coach stands behind and be- 
tween the two dummies which are 
used for boundary markers. Other 
personnel used are three offensive 
linemen plus a center, a back, and 


one defensive lineman. In the first 
situation, the coach flashes three fin- 
gers, meaning wedge blocking, and 
then the number of fingers designat 
ing the count. In this, as in all the 
variations of the drill, the back runs 
his hole as determined by the action 
of the blockers. In the second situ- 
ation, the coach flashes two fingers 
on his right hand to designate double 
team blocking by the men to his 
right, and then flashes the count. 
The lineman not directly involved 
pulls across the formation. Situation 
three is simply the opposite of two 
and the coach signifies double team 
blocking by the men to his left by 
using his left hand. In situation 
four, the coach points directly at the 
center signifying trap blocking. The 
middle lineman pulls and if the de- 
fensive man does not react well, he 
will be trapped by the center. In 
situation five, the coach signals a 
pass situation by raising his hand. 
In situation six, the coach, by point- 
ing a single finger at a man, deter- 
mines one-on-one blocking. 

This drill is an excellent way to 
subject defensive linemen to actual 
game conditions without staging a 
full scale scrimmage. It also stresses 
offensive techniques for both the 
linemen and the back. We are sold 
on this drill because it can be used in 
situations when we have a limited 
number of linemen due to late classes 
or injuries. It should be especially 
helpful to a line coach who has a 
small number of boys with which to 
work. 

We sincerely feel these drills will be 
helpful to boys at any level of play 
and that they will help make prac- 
tices more entertaining and more pro- 
fitable for all. 
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Foods and Nutrition 


(Continued from page 30) 


{n other words the high school athlete’s protein 
needs are the same as those of his non-athletic 
contemporaries. Protein needs are governed by 
rate of growth rather than by activity.” 

A widely accepted belief in regard to diet for 
athletes is that milk should be avoided because it 
is hard on the wind. The study discussed here dis- 
avows this “old wives tale.” “Whether an athlete 
must gain, lose, or maintain weight, there are cer- 
tain foods that he should include in his daily diet. 
These are: a large serving of protein food (meat, 
cheese, fish, or eggs); two or more glasses of milk; 
a variety of vegetables, especially green and yellow; 
fruits, citrus daily; and generous amounts of en- 


riched and whole grain breads and cereals. Milk is , 


not a necessity in the diet of the athlete any more 
than is any other single food. It is generally easier 


to plan a well-balanced diet if milk in some form is , 


included in the diet because it is such a good source 
of high quality protein, calcium, phosphorus, and 
riboflavin.” 

We feel that this report has a tremendous amount 
of merit, because it should go a long way in correct- 
ing far too numerous misconceptions in regard to 
the feeding of athletes. Nutrition has come to hold 
a high place in our educational system. It would be 


a shame to counteract the advances made in the } 


field of nutrition by a number of “old wives tales” 
that certain foods are or are not good for athletes. 

Coaches have indicated that they are quick to 
adopt trends in their coaching techniques. Un- 
doubtedly, the same trends or fads carry over into 
training methods if some of the diets we have seen 


are any criteria. Football coaches have come to real- , 


ize there is no easy road to victory, but that the 
game still requires mastery of the basic fundament- 
als of blocking and tackling. So it must be realized 
that there is no magic food or diet for athletes, but 
instead a well-rounded diet as indicated by good 
nutritional practices for growing youth. 


A Word of Thanks 


N the short space of seven years, since the end of 

World War II, the Athletic Journal has more 
than doubled its circulation. 
of better than 1500 a year has been made possible 
by the acceptance which you, our readers, have 
given to our material. We are truly grateful. 

A rapid growth of this kind also causes a certain 
amount of delay in processing changes of address 
for which we are sorry. You can help us give you 
better service by forwarding your new address 
thirty days before it is to take effect. 


This rapid growth , 
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Approved by Coach Lapchick and his New York 
Knickerbockers — A rugged test for any basketball 
.. . That’s why we're extra proud of these words 
about the SEAMLESS Kolite 580 
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Ivory SYSTEM QUICK SERVICE on baseball equipment 


has become more popular than ever during this spring season. Quality tells, and 










these rush orders are processed with the same care and expert workmanship 


that make the IVORY SYSTEM name famous. 





N. for fast, dependable reconditioning of mitts, shin guards, 
and all types of baseball gear during the season, send it by express or Parcel 


Post to the IVORY SYSTEM. 





A. the same time, as you look ahead to the end of the base- 
ball season, plan to make a date with the IVORY SYSTEM salesman in your 
area for a thorough end-of-the-season renovation of your equipment. 
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